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Men and Missions Sunday 


Increasing realization of world wide 
interdependence has led to the observance 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement as ‘“Men 
and Missions Sunday,” on Nov. 15, 1931. 

This world has shrunk from a planet of 
vast separations to one of close contacts 
and increasing interdependence. 

Progress in transportation and com- 
munication has brought a sense of common 
interest. War dragged every continent 
into its shambles. Now economic de- 
pression has engulfed all civilized coun- 
tries. We can no longer escape the pro- 
found truth that we are “members one of 
another” and that “when one member 
suffers, all members suffer with it.” 

The spirit of unrest runs through the 
world. Men are dissatisfied “with tradi- 
tional ways. They look for change. 
With eager eyes they watch the experience 
of nations like Russia. 

From some source hope of better things 
must be restored to men’s hearts, and the 
only hope that will not fail them lies in 
Christ. Those who know the life and 
love and human redemption in his mes- 
sage should proclaim it in this critical 
hour. We who know that his way leads 
to peace and security and the realization 
of man’s highest possibilities dare not be 
silent. 

All of these considerations have led to 
a spontaneous movement to commemorate 
on Nov. 15, 1931, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. In striking con- 
trast to the original meeting of eighty men 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City on Nov. 15, 1906, a 
thousand meetings joining 80,000 men will 
be held this fall. It is not the size but 
the enthusiasm of the meetings, and the 
organization of the men in missionary, 
relief and religious work, which will 
count. 

Two recommendations are made: (1) Ob- 
serve Men and Missions Sunday, Nov. 15, 
1931, at the morning service in your church. 
(2) Organize an afternoon interdenomi- 
national men’s meeting in your city or 
community. 

Suggestions 


To pastors—(1) Announce Nov. 15 as 
Men and Missions Sunday. (2) Arrange 
for special observance during the morn- 
ing church service, such as: A sermon on a 
missionary theme, emphasizing the need 
of participation by men. A ten minute 
talk by a layman. A missionary hymn 
sung by men. A scripture lesson of mis- 
sionary significance read in unison by men. 
Announcement of plans for four men’s 
meetings to discuss current missionary 
literature. 

To leaders of men’s organizations—(1) 
Discuss in your meetings missionary ar- 
ticles such as “The Case for Foreign 
Missions” in the American Mercury, 


February, 1981, “The Critics and Mis- 
sions” chapter in Dr. Egbert W. Smith’s 
book, “The Desire of All Nations,” or 
“The Testimony of Results,” a chapter in 
Dr. Stephen J. Corey’s new book, “Mis- 
sions Matching the Hour.” (2) Appoint 
a committee to plan four study sessions 
of the men of the church (see above). 

To Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Societies—Dramatize the Haystack Prayer 
Meeting at Williams College in 1806, 125 
years ago. It was on the 100th anniver- 
sary of this meeting that the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement was organized, 
twenty-five years ago. This dramatiza- 
tion, prepared by the Council of Northern 
Baptist Laymen, is available through Na- 
tional Committee, Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. Copies 15 cents each. 

* * 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 


Most timely is the suggestion that on 
Sunday, Nov. 15, or on some convenient 
adjacent date, the churches of the various 
denomination celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The 
time is ripe for a revival of lay activity 
and initiative in behalf of missions at 
home and abroad. No one feels this 
more than the pastors of our more enter- 
prising and forward looking churches. 
The movement which invented the every 
member canvass and the church budget, 
and which, under God, was instrumental 
in aligning tens of thousands of business 
men in missionary belief and activity, 
which in hundreds of churches re-enforced 
pastoral leadership by bringing to bear 
upon the problems of the church the brain- 
power and enthusiasm of practically- 
minded business and professional men, the 
enterprise which, as we see it to-day, in- 
augurated a new era of missionary incent- 
ive and support, such a movement, we 
must hold, if once more given a prominent 
place in our counsels and programs may 
well prove the means of leading us out of 
the present wilderness of criticism, hesi- 
tation and receding devotion on the part 
of many in the church. 

We are living to-day in a world of op- 
portunity and peril. The war has drawn 
a sharp line through the history and pro- 
gram of every political and social institu- 
tion. The cause of Christian Interna- 
tionalism (which is the cause of Foreign 
Missions) has been affected in notable 
ways. A new generation has come upon 
the scene. New attitudes are being formed. 
New theories prevail. There is a new 
layman to be enlisted, and he has the 
chance of the ages. If a considerable 
number of influential churches utilize the 
anniversary on Nov. 15, aligning their 
laymen for mission study and mission sup- 
port, there may, almost certainly there 
will, emerge a demand for organization 
on a national scale.—Cornelius H. Patton. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


What to Expect from Buffalo 


S these words are written, not a meeting has 
been held, and not an address made, at the 
General Convention in Buffalo. All is ahead 

of us. By the time this paper is put in the mails, we 
shall be in the midst of it, and by the time most people 
get the paper we shall be near the end. 

Just what have we a right to expect will be ac- 
complished by the Buffalo Convention? At least 
these five things: 

1. A business-like handling of our denomina- 
tional affairs. We have no doubt that this expecta- 
tion will be fully realized. We have able men lead- 
ing us. As this journal has no part in the business 
except to report the news we can praise what has been 
done without violation of the canons of good taste. 
We should not hesitate to criticise if we had criticisms 
to make. We should not fail to make suggestions if 
we had any to offer. We think that our business has 
been well done. It often has been a case of making 
bricks without straw. When debts have been ac- 
cumulated it has been often because of the mandates 
of the Conventions. If there are people who disa- 
gree with us, we trust that they will:say so kindly and 
temperately, but with perfect frankness, on the floor 
of the Convention. A churlish growling in the cor- 
ridors, or an attack by innuendo, does not become us. 

2. An opportunity to meet old friends and make 
new ones. A small fellowship has its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages. Not everybody knows 
everybody in a small church, but everybody knows 
a great many of those present, and practically every- 
body knows about every section. California and 
North Carolina are not far off places to the people 
of Maine and New York, who think of them in terms 
of the struggles, the victories, the defeats, of this man 
and woman, or that man and woman, whom they 
have known in their own churches. In going from 
pastorate to pastorate we jump considerable distances. 
At Conventions we get together and talk it all over. 
Then, too, the new ministers from other fellowships 
and the students just from the seminary have a chance 
to join the many informal groups in which are really 
made the decisions of our church. 

3. Uplifting preaching and teaching. Helpful 
worship. If our program committees have entrusted 
great tasks to men who miss fire, heavy will be their 


responsibility. There never has been a program yet 
that we have approved fully, but we often have dis- 
covered that we have got the most from the people 
we would not have put on. And we need to remem- 
ber that what we get, either by hearing or reading, de- 
pends on our mental attitude. Dean Washburn of 
the Episcopal Seminary in Cambridge goes about the 
world with the theory that there is not a human being 
from whom he ean not learn a valuable lesson. So 
say we. 

4. Straight-out speaking on the public questions 
that we take up. There is no shame in not taking up 
everything. It is a rather busy world with a lot of 
things happening in it. We can not know about 
everything, but the Christian world to which we be- 
long has a right to expect of us that we will exert all 
our influence to set men free from every yoke of 
bondage—Soviet or Fascist, ecclesiastical, political 
or industrial, of society or of the passions in our souls 
—and give them help in the enriching of their lives. 

5. The building of faith. Sometimes when we 
hear men make their demands on the church and on 
a convention, we say to ourselves that they expect too 
much. A single group in our mighty world popula- 
tion can not do a great deal. Then we remember the 
advice that has come ringing down the years: “Expect 
great things from God; attempt great things for 
God.” A haystack prayer meeting controls the con- 
duct of millions throughout a century. A Univer- 
salist Convention ought not to be just a series of 
confused questions and dire predictions and fierce 
denunciations. There ought to be in it everywhere a 
calm assurance and trust. Plain speaking, yes, but 
confident speaking, the speaking of men and women 
who know that God is not dead and that there is 
considerable time ahead of us and of our successors. 
It is just as bad for human progress to do ineffective 
work through pessimism as it is to do nothing through 
lazy optimism. The mere detail of an organization 
that breaks down here and there ought not to occupy 
all of our attention. Here we are, here is creation 
going on around us, here is our part, whether we fed- 
erate or do not federate churches. Faith in the work 
of religion, faith in churches as tools, faith in our- 
selves as agents, faith in God as a co-laborer, ought to 
be generated at Buffalo. We believe that it will. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


E have received from Mr. W. R. Greeley, 
clerk of the board of trustees of the Christian 
Register, the official paper of the Unitarian 

churches, a copy of a resolution adopted by the Board 
on October 8 voicing warm, friendly feeling for the 
Christian Leader and the Universalist denomination. 

The resolution states clearly the policy of the 
trustees of the Register, laid down in 1927 and never 
altered, which calls for co-operation with other liberal 
movements. 

We are happy to receive this friendly communi- 
cation and publicly thank the trustees for it. At the 
same time we wish to voice our best wishes for the 
continued usefulness of the Christian Register and our 
good will for the editor and official board in charge. 

* * 


“HUMANISM FACES A DILEMMA” 


HE Rev. R. Lester Mondale, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, wrote two interesting articles for the 
Christian Register recently on “Humanism 

Faces a Dilemma.” Just what is that dilemma? In 
substance it is the making of a ‘perfect’? machine 
which will not work. 

The humanists of the Unitarian type, he tells us, 
have been most emphatic in their denunciation of 
waiting on the Lord instead of helping themselves. 
The leaders of the movement, like Haydon and Reese, 
therefore have emphasized the sccial gospel. ‘Help 
the masses,” they say. “Bring in the abundant 
life for everybody. By united effort get rid of evils.’ 

But they are discovering several things. One is 
that the more men have the more they want. Are 
we ever going to create enough wealth to make us 
happy? Another is that some things can not be re- 
formed, at least right away. For example, death is 
still quite a problem. A third is that men are going 
mad or they are breaking down long before they ought 
to. 

So something else has been forced upon the at- 
tention of these humanists. It is the thing the psy- 
chiatrists are busy with—making inner adjustments, 
reintegrating divided lives, putting men into har- 
monious relations with ultimate reality. 

This something is rather disturbing, because it 
-appears to tend toward the thing religion has been busy 
about always, and the humanists have had few good 
words for that. It sounds almost like submission to 
what one can not help, and trust where one can not 
see. It creates, therefore, the dilemma. 

Mr. Mondale resolves the dilemma for his col- 
leagues. He does it by studying not simply the dis- 
eased but the robust personalities that he knows. 
Some strong, well people are not conscious of the di- 
lemma, he tells us. With them this interest or that 
interest used by the psychiatrist as a cure has become 
an all absorbing life purpose. 

“Sociology and psychiatry,” he says, “changing 
the world and changing the man, are not fundament- 
-ally opposed. The best science and the best religion 
change the man by inspiring him to change the 
world.” Humanism need not change its social pro- 
gram, but it does need to recognize and make place 
in its program for the work of adjustment of both 


sick and well to an unyielding world. Mr. Mondale 
then says: 

“Such a reconciliation of apparent opposites brings 
humanism nearer theism, and it does so in this manner: 
humanism will not henceforth be so neglectful of the re- 
lation of the individual to reality nor so loud in its ex- 
clusive emphasis on the social gospel. The recognition 
of ‘reality,’ although it is used in the practical and 
psychiatric sense, establishes the blood relation between 
theist and humanist. This makes their difference not 
that of any particular relation between man and reality, 
but simply an intellectual divergence, not of tremendous 
consequence, as to whether man shall call reality person- 
ality, person, or simply X. Experience of reality is 
the chief thing, the mental pictures of it should be, and 
for the great souls of history have been, secondary. 
Theories of the character of reality all fall short when 
they attempt to describe reality in such a manner as 
will convey man’s highest experiences of it. Humanist 
and theist may thus join hands in their quest of an ever 
happier adjustment to this universe; and they can 
stand in the pulpits together and preach the same gos- 
pel of attaining it—salvation through service.” 


This is admirable. 
Now let us not make disparaging remarks about 


X. Let us rejoice in the change of emphasis. There 


isa big job ahead in getting a warless world and social 
justice. Let us all pull together. And let us who are 
theists so use our own technique, our own way of 
trust and prayer, that we can pour a flood of light and 
power into both the needy social system and the 


needy lives about us. 
* * 


THE THINGS WE HAD RATHER ATTACK 
FIRST 


E have received an interesting letter from an 
old and trusted friend, whose advice we have 
sought and followed many times in the past, 

enclosing a clipping and suggesting in substance that 
we stop this shadow boxing of science and religion 
and write an editorial attacking the evil set forth in 
the clipping. And if we do it we are to remember the 
scriptures which tell us that it needs fire to crumble 
the rocks. 

For the life of us we can not get much excited 
over the clipping. What is it all about? 

It tells about a banquet in New York City. in 
honor of the birthday of a celebrated racing man. 
At the banquet in box stalls placed around the room 
were twenty thoroughbred race horses. All of the | 
horses had hay, oats and salt to eat, and one took a | 
large helping of ice cream. The diners presumably — 
were served with the best that the celebrated hotel 
could furnish. The newspaper told how the horses — 
were taken up in freight elevators to the banquet 
hall, with hoofs muffled so as not to disturb other 
guests. It described in detail a tableau where the 
most celebrated horse present stood in the spotlight, 
held by his equally celebrated owner. Leaders in the 
life of New York were present, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Andrew W. Mellon sent letters of regret. 

Now our friend wants us to go after this banquet’ 
hot and heavy. He characterizes it as a symptom of 
our decadent civilization. He suggests that it was 
like Rome before her fall. We confess that we think 
this is going it pretty strong. 
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Perhaps it is because we were brought up to 
take care of horses and to love them, perhaps it is be- 
cause we are blind or class conscious or have other 
of the many defects alleged about us, but the fact is 
we would look forward with relief to the long years of 
banquets and church dinners stretching out ahead if 
we could feel sure that half the guests would be 
thoroughbred horses, and that we could sit near 
enough to a box stall to have a friendly muzzle nibble 
at our shoulders and take sugar from our hands. 

To be sure, this New York banquet cost a lot of 
money. Giving banquets is not the same as finding 
jobs for men out of work. This year, especially, we 
wish that the money the banquet cost might have 
- been spent—not saved, mind you—but spent in more 
useful ways. There is a lot of twaddle written about 
two hundred thousand dollar weddings or banquets 
making business. Those who write that way do not 
know even the elements of economics. But we do 
not feel like breathing out fire and slaughter against 
the hosts of this horse banquet. There are so many 
other things we had rather attack first, for instance: 

The reception which Europe gave to Mayor 
Walker as a representative American. 


The secret graft and the corruption of judges. 


- in the city of New York. 

Our long delay in adhering to the World Court. 

The attitude of many whites and some Negroes 
to the Negro race. 

The tabloid press; the sex movies; the godless 
- churches. 
Drunken legionnaires who characterize Prof. Mac- 
-intosh as an undesirable American. 

One hundred per cent Americans who patronize 
bootleggers. 

Government by state troopers and mine police in 
many industrial districts. 

College boards who dismiss professors and lie 
about the reason. 

Sons of immigrants who talk about dagoes, sheen- 
ies and wops. 

Radicals who see nothing good in America and 
mossbacks who see nothing good elsewhere. 

The cry of over-production in a world where 
double consumption is called for. 

Six or eight millions out of work, with the work 
of the country not half begun. 

Money madness, social snobbery, intellectual 
snobbery, moral hypocrisy. 

We could make quite a list if we really set our- 

selves about it. 

Our way, however, is not the way of the de- 


nouncer. There are so many more competent to 
denounce. There are so many more busy at the 
job. 


Our way is to point out the noble things hap- 
pening, and to describe the good people at work. 

But we honor these others. Here is our friend, 
for example. He sees every weak spot in the armor. 
He has an unerring instinct for rottenness and cor- 

ruption. No man we know of has such a passion for 
_ justice. No man is more outraged by cruelty to the 
man down and out. No man could build a better 
city of God. His sareasm when he reads these words 
would be worth going some miles to hear. And the 
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ineptitudes of our writing would be shown up in 
their true proportions. 
Our faith is strong, however, that there is room 
in the Master’s vineyard for him and for us. 
* * 


READ MORE POETRY 


E have been advising our religious workers to 
read more philosophy and psychology, and 
to study carefully theology—the science of 

religion—and thus fit themselves to take a man’s part 
in doing a man’s-sized job in the church. Now we 
feel moved to utter a little word of warning against 
the heavy hand and the clumsy head. Perhaps the 
need of the church at this juncture is a little more 
poetry. It will not do us much good to know every- 
thing if we do not see anything. Poetry helps us to 
see. How stupid we are when we think that because 
a thing is imaginative it is untruthful. The poet is to 
our age what the seer was in Bible times. He does 
not reason it all out, but he jumps straight to an emi- 
nence from which he can look all around. Let us not 
despise the poet, or relegate him to the English classes 
of the young ladies’ seminary. Religion needs him. 
It always has needed him. _ The Bible is full of poetry. 
Religion needs the fairy tale, the drama, the novel, 
the literature of the creative imagination in its high- 
est reaches. 

If some one says, “I told you so, religion is all 
moonshine, God is merely poetry,’ be patient and 
proceed with the endless task of education. The 
lightning-like conclusion of a poet may be as solidly 
based on reality as the hypothesis of science. What 
is the most imaginative may be the most true. 

* So 


IN A NUTSHELL 


As time goes on the United States Government 
seems less afraid to work with the League of Nations. 
While the government has co-operated often in hu- 
manitarian measures, the recent letter of Secretary 
Stimson endorsing the action of the League in the 
Japan-China trouble, and promising support, is the 
first time that the co-operation has been extended to 
political matters. 


“The supreme task of the preacher,” said Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton to the Boston University Con- 
ference on Preaching, “is to build personality, and that 
means that he has also to fight. everything that weak- 
ens and cheapens personality. In a depersonalizing 
civilization, this is something of a task.” Dr. Newton 
spoke to a crowded house and was heard with deep 
appreciation. 


Palfrey Perkins, who addressed the ministers’ 
meeting in Buffalo this week, is a Harvard man, both 
college and divinity school, and has held Unitarian 
pastorates at Brighton and Weston, Mass., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. He believes that the mission of the 
church is to make people believe in themselves—‘‘a 
more devoted ministry to individuals.” 


If America ever falls it probably will be to some 
extent because of the work of societies organized from 
patriotic motives and engaged in a work of defense. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXVI. 


A State Convention in Herkimer 


Johannes 


EY builded better than they knew, these 
wise church folks of New York State, when 
they set a convention in the Mohawk Valley 

ul for early October. Autumn had come in 
its first glory. The Mohawk is only a little river, but 
there are hosts of people who love it. From Rome, 
where the river strikes the main trunk line of the 
New York Central, down to Schenectady, where the 
railroad turns away, the valley is seen annually by 
hundreds of thousands. Famous for its beauty al- 
ways, it becomes a place of pilgrimage in the autumn. 

Eighty miles up the river from where it empties 
into the Hudson at Cohoes, and eighty miles also by 
rail from Albany, on the north bank stands the thriv- 
ing village of Herkimer. It has 10,000 people. Just 
across the water is the village of Mohawk, and three 
miles above Mohawk is Ilion, and all around near by 
are other communities, so there is quite a population 
within sound of the church bells of Herkimer. The 
beautiful little city of Utica lies only twelve miles 
to the west. 

If one were to start on the history of the valley 
all of this paper could not contain the facts and 
traditions that a man with even a smattering of knowl- 
edge might set down. 

Dutch, German, English, Scotch and other im- 
migrants figure in the story. The most powerful 
Indian confederacy on the continent had its strong- 
holds in the valley. Poor persecuted Germans, called 
Palatines, were put up near the head of the valley on 
the old frontier. An English baronet, Sir William 
Johnson, before the American Revolution, represented 
in his own romantic person the law and the gospel for 
the valley. Little forts were sprinkled along the river 
for the protection of the settlers. What now is Rome 
was Fort Stanwix, Utica, Fort Schuyler, Mohawk, 
Fort Herkimer, Herkimer, Fort Dayton. 

If people refer to Fort Stanwix as Fort Schuyler 
we must not be confused. Just remember that Fort 
Stanwix was renamed Fort Schuyler, after General 
Philip Schuyler, in 1776, while “Old Fort Schuyler” of 
Utica, built in the French and Indian War, was named 
after Colonel Peter Schuyler, uncle of the general. 

The German settlers first came in 1722, and 
settled on the intervales of the Mohawk above and 
below what is now Little Falls. Up above the falls 
the settlements were called German Flats. From any 
high south window in Herkimer one can look up and 
down the broad fert le valley where these Palatines 
lived. 

They had to take the brunt of it in the old French 
war. The Indians who brought fire and the tomahawk 
in those days were the Canadian Indians, allies of the 
French. These Germans and the Dutch farther down 
and the few English who were loyal to the Colonies, 
had to take the brunt of things in the Revolution, and 
this time the invading Indians were the dreaded Iro- 
quois, whose strongholds were near by. Those who 
came with the Indians were old neighbors who had 

turned Tory. There were two invasions of the Mo- 


as 


hawk Valley in the Revolution—that which was 
stopped at Oriskany by General Herkimer and the 
farmers of the valley, and that of the next year when 
Brant, the Mohawk chieftain, came with a much 
smallerforce. Up atthe German Flats Brant “burned 
sixty-three houses, fifty-seven barns, three erist mills, 
two saw mills, and killed or took 235 horses, 229 
horned cattle, 269 sheep, and ninety-three oxen,” 
but the people, except two, warned in time, were 
safe in the forts. 

At Herkimer much of the romance of the valley 
is concentrated in the life story of the man after whom 
the village and the county are named. In a little 
park there is a statue representing him, wounded 
and seated on his saddlebags, directing the bloody 
battle at Oriskany. The people of the valley re- 
member that he gave his life for them and for their 
ancestors. We all ought to remember it, for the 
battle was a crucial one for the patriot cause. 

In attendance upon a convention one does not 
feel much of the history of Herkimer. One sees the 
all-night lunch wagon, the coffee shop, the hotel 
lobbies, the churches, the traffic lights, the parking 
places. But if one walks out in the early morning 
and climbs one of the hills overlooking the valley, he 
may sense it. The difficulty is that a fast freight or 
the Chicago-New York Limited will come pounding 
along and quickly tell him in what century he is living. 

To this historic village we came in early October. 
It was the week that the autumn color first showed 
itself to any considerable extent. I came up from 
Boston by rail to Cobleskill, got the little car and 
motored over—a distance of fifty-two miles. In- 
stead of entering ‘‘the valley” directly at Canajoharie, 
our nearest point, I kept on to the top of the Mo- 
hawk hills, the ridge bordering the valley on the 
south, following the Great Western turnpike up through 
Sharon Springs, past the great lookout called Prospect 
Point, and through Cherry Valley to Richfield Springs. 
Nor did I turn down at Richfield, “the best way,”’ but 
went eight miles farther and took a road that leads 
through the Ilion gorge. This road is no more beauti- 
ful than the road down through Van Hornesville, the 
home of Owen Young, or than half a dozen other 
roads from the top of the ridge to the Mohawk River, 
but it is a delightful drive. The Ilion gorge follows 
Steel Creek in all its windings, with wooded banks on 
each side. About half the maples and the beeches 
had turned. Here and there a maple, still a dark 
glossy green, had put out a singlescarlet branch. Oc- 
casionally there were a few dark hemlocks to furnish 
a contrast. As it was just past noonday when I 
turned down the gorge road, and the sun was over- 
head, I had the beautiful foliage both in sunlight and 
in shadow. In such a place one’s mood has much to 
do with the impression. J washappy, inno hurry, and © 
comfortable, and so I was blessed by the beauty.. 
When some of the Convention people “did the gorge” 
the next day, they reached it about dark, and at the 
close of a long drive. They were tired and hurried, 
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_and went only about half way up. Besides, they were 
keyed up by all the talk about the Ilion gorge, and so 
it did not seem much to some of them. 

To the historic valley then, in a time when its 
woods and waters were most glorious, came the Uni- 
versalists with their Convention. 

Down from Canton, a hundred and more miles 
to the north, came the professors and students of the 
theological school, and the president of the university. 
There is no question of the partnership between the 
convention and the school. A good big part of the 
convention is the school. The relationship is taken 
for granted. The Convention gets back of a drive 
for the school. The school helps do the business 

of the Convention. 
Sykes, Atwood, Morrell, McLean, Miles, were 
all there, and their boys were arriving at any odd hour 
of the night or the morning in any odd vehicle which 
would propel itself. 

The “opening conventions” which some of us 
think of as “preliminaries” were the ones that I took 
in—State Sunday School, Missionary, Woman’s Aid 
and Ministers. I waited for the occasional sermon 
of the State Convention by Moulton of Dolgeville, 
and then departed. I did not have time for every- 
- thing, and made up my mind that for once I should 
see “the preliminaries.’ The result is that hereafter 
if I can’t do both I shall do the preliminaries. 

If it were not for the Convention itself, with its 
fine organization and able leadership, the other things 
might be short-lived. I am not disparaging the 
Conventions, State and General. I am simply saying 
that religious education, missionary work, and minis- 
terial fellowship are interesting and vital things. That 
afternoon of my arrival at the State Sunday School 
meeting there were things as different as Helene 
Ulrich on our treatment of offenders, Virginia Eddy 
on story telling, and Dick Bird on ‘Recreation.’ 
Strength, insight, charm, skill, in varying propor- 
tions, showed in these addresses. 

One of the most profitable things that I did in 
the way of finding out what New York State is doing 
in religious education, was to run out in the darkness 
that night, catch Angus H. McLean, a professor at 
St. Lawrence, prevail on him to let me have the 
smeared, interlined, marked-up copy of the “Report 
of the Commission on Religious Education” that he 
read in the morning before my arrival, and study it. 
Another move in the direction of self-culture was to 
yo to the coffee shop that night with him and eight or 
nine others, join him in pie a la mode and get him 
talking. His supper, or rather after-supper, confer- 
ence in the church a little earlier had given us a cross 
section of New York State opinion on church schools 
and church school methods. McLean can hide his 
light under a bushel as successfully as any man I 
know, but I advise all my readers to take pains to lift 
the bushel or to crawl under it. We shall tell our 
readers in some other column a little later what 
McLean and his commission have been doing. 

The minister at Cortland, the Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich, is president of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, and he is both enlightened and devoted to 
the task. He had a program of which anybody might 
well have been proud. 


A new voice was heard for just about one half 
minute. It will be heard again. It was the voice of 
the new director of religious education in Rochester, 
Mrs. Beatrice Norris. 

For preacher that Tuesday night we had the 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, and as a cur- 
tain raiser we had two delightful stories for adults 
by Mrs. Shaw of Syracuse. 

Lalone preached the occasional sermon for church 
school workers on “Religious Education in an In- 
dustrial Society.”” Nobody went to sleep. Nobody 
thought anything about whether he had notes or no 
notes. Practically everybody hung on his words, 
thinking hard. The thinking went on after the 
meeting and all the next day. In some ways it was a 
bitter pill to swallow, but he did not make the mistake 
of leading up to a sugary close. 

There it was: a concrete exposition of the kind 
of men and women that our industrial age is producing, 
and the futility of much that churches and church 
schools are doing to counteract the teaching of “every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 
Perhaps all present did not like some of it, and maybe 
some did not like all of it, but all of it made all of us 
sit up and search our hearts and try our thoughts and 
reflect upon our ways. “That is preaching,’ said 
Murray Atwood, pushing his way down the crowded 
aisle to the preacher. A modest, able, unselfish 
young fellow—what an editor he would make and 
what a minister he is making! His old friends at 
Canton beamed with pride that night. 

All day Wednesday I spent with the ministers of 
New York State at their meeting, where Professor 
Morrell of Canton and Judge of Perry were the formal 
speakers, and where most of the rest of us dipped in. 
Robinson of Albion presided admirably. With Mor- 
rell taking the lead and Atwood in the debate, we did 
not sit comfortably and somnolently at ease in: Zion. 
At luncheon in a private room at one of the hotels 
there were about thirty of us, and Dr. Marshall made 
the main address, following up the discussion of the 
morning. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was there, too, to 
put an incisive question or make an incisive comment. 
And for dessert we had interesting reminiscences of a 
veteran, the Rev. Dewitt Lamphear. 

For the drive up through the lovely country to 
the north of Herkimer we had more cars than we 
could use, so I lolled on a back seat of Greenway’s car, 
listening to him and Hall. The drive was up the 
West Canada Creek, one of the main tributaries of 
the Mohawk from the north, through Fairfield and 
Middleville and then around to Utica and down the 
Mohawk back to Herkimer. At one time we were 
within three miles of Newport, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Hall spent many a holiday, almost to Russia, where 
Stanard Dow Butler has his country home, and 
within easy striking distance of Trenton Falls, where 
the Madame spent many a happy summer day as a 
child. Mr. W lkin of Middleville was our guide. 

The beautiful hills of Herkimer county are 
massed roughly in a series of parallel ridges running 
north and south. The gorge of the Mohawk at 
Little Falls is where the river breaks through at an 
unusually picturesque spot. For years the famous 
place on the West Canada Creek was Trenton Falls. 
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Several New York artists lived there summers. Fora 
long time Herkimer county made a good part of the 
cheese of the country. Now most of the milk goes 
away on the milk train and most of the ready money 
of the farmer comes in the milk check. 

It was not an especially gocd afternoon for our 
drive. The distant views were hidden in the mist. 
But the drive gave us a good idea of the country. It 
explained the fascination it has for Sykes, Tomlinson, 
Brooks, Skeels, Butler, Moulton, and other ministers 
who have served churches there. 

The Rev. Clinton A. Moulton has been minister 
of a village church in Dolgeville for nineteen years. 
He has borne the burdens and shared the joys of his 
people, and entered completely into the life of the 
community. His fellow ministers respect and ap- 
preciate him. His people love him devotedly. One 
could sense all this when a large congregation gath- 
ered to hear him preach the occasional sermon of the 
State Convention, my final service. His subject was 
“T Love the Church.’”’ There was nothing narrow, 
sectarian, partial, in the address, but a passionate de- 
votion to the organization which has in it such hope 
for mankind. I could not help thinking of the sym- 
posium published in one of the religious journals on 
“The Minister I Like Best to Hear.” It all boiled 
down to the proposition: ‘The minister I like best to 
hear is the minister I like best.” Skeels and Cary, 
leading reverently in the communion, brought the 
evening to an uplifting close. 

There were many things that I missed. One 
was the all-day meeting of the ladies. It is unfor- 
tunate that the ministers can not have a chance to at- 
tend at least one hour of the missionary meeting. 
Why could not the two programs be combined for 
part of the day? 

Etz, the two Leinings, the two Carys and Tom- 
linson, were among those whom I could not hear, be- 


The Challenge 


cause of conflict of hours or because they came on 
after I left. Dr. Tomlinson took the place of Owen 
D. Young, who was prevented by an unexpected de- 
velopment in New York from attending. 

I did see something of the newspaper man from 
Cortland, Mr. Parsons, president of the Convention, 
and rejoiced in the comment of a friend: ‘Almost 
never is there any false front on a man in the news- 
paper business. They see too much of the pretender 
ever to pretend themselves.” There is something 
to it. 

And I saw also the treasurer, Lynn S. Randall, 
Louis Ames, with a long and useful experience on our 
boards, and Heman W. Morris of Rochester, than 
whom we have no one more useful and balanced. 

Mr. Skeels made an admirable host, and his wife 
sang with beauty and charm. 

After the occasional sermon Dr. Richard Eddy 
Sykes, president of St. Lawrence University, settled 
back in a big chair at the hotel with a sigh of content, 
and began to tell stories of his life in the Mohawk 
Valley. The old night clerk heard his voice, pricked 
up his ears, and came over to introduce himself as a 
former acquaintance in Little Falls, and was delighted 
to be remembered. 

Dr. Sykes has been wrestling with the problems 
of students whose financial props have given way, 
and has raised a considerable sum to finance them. 

As a little group of us talked over the program 
and the events of the week, some one mentioned the 
fact that all the churches of Herkimer had opened 
their doors to us. Moulton had preached in the 
Methodist church, the ministers had met in the Bap- 
tist church, and the Convention itself in the Reformed 
church. Dr. Sykes said: ‘Such a spirit is typical of 
the Mohawk Valley. Probably no single event of 
the convention will do more good than this exhibition 
of friendliness.” 


of Our Faith’ 


Harry Westbrook Reed 


Fight the good fight of faith. 1 Timothy 6 ;12. 
This is the victory that hath overcome the world, 
even our faith. 1 John 5:4. 


=) HESE are the times that try men’s souls. Yet 

‘| we have this consolation with us, that the 
\ harder the conflict the more glorious the 
fers} triumph.” These were the words of Thomas 
Paine in 1776. He had confidence in the ultimate 
outcome of the war, but he was not blind to the 
critical situation confronting the young American 
nation. 

So, no matter how confident we may be in the 
present hour, we can not escape the cold facts of the 
present condition of the world. The depression, 
which began to make itself seen and felt two years 
ago, has increased in severity in all departments of 
life, until it has become unequaled in all our history. 
The cause for this calamity has been traced to any 


*Oecasional sermon at the General Convention in Buffalo 
Oct. 21. 


number of things: the World War, prohibition, our 'f 
machine age, and to our democratic form of govern- | 
ment, while others claim that depressions come in 
cycles, are unavoidable, and that we can only pa- — 
tiently wait for the return of the cycle of prosperity. 
As there have been many things blamed for the | 
catastrophe, so there have been many remedies offered | 
as its cure. 
issuing of sufficient government bonds to give im- | 
mediate employment to millions of men, the repeal | 
of the Eighteenth Amendment or a modification of the 
Volstead Act, the increase of taxes, to a more strict 
economy in state and national governments. It is 


not my purpose to discuss the merit or demerit of | 


these causes or remedies. That discussion may be | 
left to our economists and statesmen. 

But it is my purpose to say that, while there is | 
doubtless much that is true and relevant in these | 
analyses of the situation, there is something that goes | 
deeper than any of them, of which these things are | 
but symptomatic. Let us put it down in simple | 


These have ranged all the way from the | 
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~ language and humbly make our own confession, if we 
are in any way guilty, that crass materialism and 
base secularism, in all their multitudinous forms, 
stand out as the background of the present desperate 
situation in which the world finds itself. Roger 
Babson says: “During the prosperity period of 1925- 
1929, people were thinking only of themselves and of 
getting more profits. A business depression was the 
inevitable result.” 

It would seem that Babson here has discovered 
some eternal law or principle few have grasped, much 
less believed. It is that selfishness and mammonism 
eventually mean disaster. ‘Where there is no vision 

the people perish.” History is replete with illus- 
- trations where whole peoples, and even nations, 
which have forgotten God and have denied religious 
facts and the power of faith have fallen into ruin. 
They have been willing to ery out, “Lord, Lord,’’ but 
have been unwilling ‘“‘to do the will of God.” Jesus 
was right. Gandhi, who has absorbed much of Jesus’ 
teaching, is right. So long as we continue this orgy 
of money getting, so long as we struggle with one 
another over the loot, so long as we try to serve God for 
loaves and fishes, so long as we worship the dollar 
instead of the cross, we shall continue to demoralize 
ourselves by the very clever but vicious tricks which 
such a struggle for mammon imposes. Many leaders 
of political, social and religious thought who have 
won their freedom from the chains of selfishness, 
know the truth of all of this and realize how funda- 
mental and far-reaching it is. “Every man for him- 
self,” is the philosophy of the old order. The struc- 
ture which has been built upon this foundation is top- 
pling to defeat, if it has not already fallen. The 
sense of responsibility of one man for another, of one 
class for another and one nation for another, is slowly 
dawning upon the conscience of mankind. 

The church has also suffered. Together with 
other institutions, the church has felt the economic 
influence of the depression. The income of many of 
its members has been reduced. Some members have 
been forced to join the large army of the unemployed. 
Money from other sources has been more difficult to 
secure, until we are faced with the fact that the normal 
revenues of the church have been immensely de- 
creased. Quite naturally, therefore, some leaders 
have talked retrenchment of activities. And it may 
be quite possible to cut off some of the innumerable 
activities, the value of which may be questioned, 
which the church has carried on during this heyday of 
wealth and power. But retrenchment in the real 
and vital work of the true mission of the church— 
never! 

We can do away with many of the frills and frip- 
peries with which we clothe many of our church ac- 
tivities, but never can we take one step in the re- 
trenchment of our true mission of ministering to the 
needs of mankind. The exigencies of the hour, there- 
fore, demand rather an expansion that shall deal 
constructively for the economic, social and religious 
needs of men. There are the immediate needs grow- 
ing out of our economic ills, the needs of the unem- 
ployed, and relief work. The churches must do their 
utmost to assist. 

The immediate demand, therefore, is to succor 


those in need and distress. Far above any institu- 
tional or property values, or ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
values, are human values, and every church should 
feel the divine urge to help provide the way and the 
means whereby the immediate necessities of life 
may be realized by all men of the community of which 
it isa part. . But to provide merely for the immediate 
needs is not all the church is called upon to do. There 
is something deeper than all of this if we are to see the 
fulfillment of the Christian standard of life. In this 
we find the greatest challenge of our faith. 

This is not the time for any ecclesiastical or 
theological challenge. We might well declare’a five 
or ten year holiday on these, forgetting the super- 
ficial differences, even within our own denomination, 
and give ourselves to preaching, teaching and living 
the simple, but vital faith of Jesus. If Sacrifice is the 


REV. HARRY WESTBROOK REED, D. D. 


great word of Judaism, if Beauty is the great word of 
Greek philosophy, if Law is the great word of Rome, 
if Light is the great word of Zoroaster’s system, then 
Faith is the great word of the teaching of Jesus. He 
enforces this fact over and over again. Whether men 
were troubled in mind or sick in their hearts, it was 
always faith, simple faith, that brought peace to their 
minds, love to their hearts and health to their bodies. 
It would be quite easy to define faith with some of the 
well-known definitions. But may we not define faith 
in terms of modern thinking? It will not be the last 
word, but it may illuminate our thought and under- 
standing. 

There are two facts. The first is that faith must 
rest upon some intellectual acceptance. And in a 
religious faith there must be the intellectual accept- 
ance of the being and character of God. “He that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 

The faith of our forefathers was based upon this 
intellectual acceptance of God. Not upon any specu- 
lation about God. There was no “probably” or 
“perhaps” in their faith. And when they taught and 
preached they gave simple testimony to the great 
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fact that they believed in God. Their mental ac- 
knowledgment of the existence and character of 
God was the very root of their faith. I know this is 
where many people stumble. I know something of 
the difficulties and the doubts which confront us, and 
of the trials we have in harmonizing all of our think- 
ing and experiences, but when I find myself up against 
a real battle, when there is a demand for action, and 
where action depends upon this great religious af- 
firmation, I find real help in taking the hazard, by re- 
calling the phrase of the English chaplain, Donald 
Hankey, “Faith is betting your life that there is a 
God.” From my experience I am quite willing to stake 
my life on the reality of God. It would be far better 
to be splendidly deceived than to deny, and to miss the 
joy of a fact which might be true, and which no one 
has ever proved to be untrue. 

The belief in God is basic and central in all our 
religious faith. But there are other matters involved, 
which are stated in our Five Essential Principles of 
Faith, which are as follows: The Universal Fatherhood 
of God, the Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ; the trustworthiness of the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God; the certainty of 
just retribution for sin, the final harmony of all souls 
with God. After adopting this our General Conven- 
tion very wisely added this note, “Neither this nor 
any other precise form of words is required as a con- 
dition of fellowship, provided the above principles be 
professed.” Here is a spiritual liberty in the very 
basis of a Christian denomination which you will sel- 
dom find. 

But there is another fact a religious faith de- 
mands. It is the emotional element. Let us be 


quick to say, not merely emotional and thus discredit - 


its virtue and value. The emotional nature of man 
is real and determines much if not most of life. If 
our intellectual assent to these principles is the root 
of our faith, then the emotional element is its life- 
giving spirit. The mind is naturally agnostic. It 
questions, deliberates and is sometimes slow to give its 
assent to a fact, but when it does the heart or the emo- 
tional nature of man invariably “warms up” to what 
the mind has accepted. 

Because of the confused ideas many have of faith, 
let us understand that faith is not opposed to knowl- 
edge, but is more than knowledge. Knowledge is not 
the one and only panacea of all evils and the secret of 
real success. Standing as we are in the presence of 
the great catastrophe which, according to our econo- 
mists, was induced through the selfishness of ‘‘people 
thinking only of themselves and getting more profits,”’ 
we realize the futility and impotency of mere learning 
and knowledge. We know enough, if we would only 
do as well as we know. 

Let us also understand that faith is not opposed to 
reason. We value reason, as it is one of God’s great 
gifts to mankind. But reason alone, while it may 
save us from many of the pitfalls of life, can never be- 
come that driving force which you and I need in fac- 
ing bravely, courageously and hopefully the challenge 
of the world’s miseries. Kant claimed faith to be the 
very “citadel of reason.” But faith is more than 
reason. It is a heroic venture because it is always 
creative. 
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It has been said that the Christian Church has an 
opportunity to-day such as it has not had in many 
generations. We believe this to be true. But just 
what is that opportunity? Is it to fight again the 
battles of theology, of the creeds or of church polity, — 
which separated the Christian forces into about two 
hundred different camps and weakened the whole 
Christian army? Certainly not! We have only to 
witness the difficulties we now are having in our 
endeavor to bring these scattered forces together in 
some kind of Christian unity. 

Is it to provide soup kitchens, lunch counters, 
and employment bureaus to relieve the immediate 
demands the depression has brought to our very door? 
Yes; these things are possible and we may even turn 
our churches into lodging houses for the homeless. 
Is our opportunity that of teaching temperance, 
economy, international friendship, industrial and 
social justice? Yes; we may and we must do many 
of these things. If we understand the social gospel of 
Jesus they must be a part of our program. But not 
in one of these nor in all together do we find the deep 
eternal mission of the religion of Jesus Christ. These 
constitute a challenge, a tremendous challenge, to 
the Christian Churches. We can not and we do not 
want to escape it. We should rally all our resources 
of whatever name or nature and co-operate in meet- 
ing the great material and social demands of our age. 

But the greatest challenge is the challenge to our 
faith, which must be not only the background and 
foundation of our work, but also the dynamic, vi- 
talizing energy, that ‘“‘propulsive” power in each one 
of us as we give ourselves to these great undertakings. 
And this is also true in those whom we serve. What 
do we gain by feeding a man’s body, but not his soul? 
What do we gain in giving a man employment, if we 
are unable to stabilize his life with strong religious 
faith? What do we gain by teaching a man tem- 
perance, economy and justice if we do not point him 
to the source of these virtues and give him the secret 
by which he may develop his whole personal life? 

The challenge of our faith is therefore two-fold. 
It is a challenge to us to develop and use our faith as 
the great dynamic of our lives, and it is a challenge to 
us so to give ourselves in all Christian service that we 
may arouse these potential spiritual powers in others. 

This is the very heart and core of our Universalist 
philosophy, yes, of all religious philosophy at its best. 
It is broad and inclusive, allowing each man to labor 
in his own way and with his own methods. It has 
the variety of God Himself. It is manifold with His 
character. It is rich with the different traits of His 
moral nature. You can not force it into any one rigid 
form of utterance. Real vital faith will always chal- 
lenge those who have not appreciated how rich and 
varied itis. Look around you and witness the variety 
of faith in men. See how it appears all independent 
of your particular form and technique. Who are 
you to disown it? Who are you to claim that you 
have fenced in the infinite field of its activities and 
that there is no faith outside of your boundaries? 
Before God, look at their lives. With them faith is 
power, it is dynamic, it is functioning in their lives, 
and, if we still doubt, then weigh them in the pragmatic 
test, “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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The Ministers’ Conference’ 
Preaching and the Modern World 


Palfrey Perkins 


=—|N preparing to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
) Al of the church which I have the privilege of 
¢ % serving, I came, last summer, upon the sermon 
Be} preached by Dr. George Washington Hosmer 
on completing twenty-five years as its pastor, in 1861. 
I quote a few of his sentences. “Much has been said 
about the power of the pulpit waning and passing 
away—popular lectures, multiplied books and li- 
braries, newspapers sought. by every one—all these 
means of enlightenment we have been told were to 
supersede the pulpit. Facts bring us to a different 
conclusion. The nature of the pulpit’s influence has 
greatly changed, but... . the pulpit can not pass 
away. Religion is a mighty concern in the human 
consciousness, and there must be a human personality 
addressing that consciousness by love, sympathy, and 
thoughtfulness, to awaken the deep forces of the soul. 
.... No scientific lecturer can do this; no book, 
or all the Astor Library, can do it... . We are so 
made that the living preacher has a power not to 
pass away.” 

Would the dear old man—had he lived seventy 
years longer—have kept his confident faith in the in- 
destructibility of the pulpit? A great deal more has 
been said since 1861 “about the power of the pulpit 
waning and passing away.”’ Indeed, we in the modern 
world face the fact that the prestige and unique dis- 
tinction of the pulpit is challenged on every hand. 
Has the pulpit any future? If the “modern temper”’ 
succeeds in convincing the world that religious ex- 
perience is only an illusion, what place is there for the 
pulpit whose office is the intellectual interpretation of 
religious experience? If one man sitting by the mi- 
crophone can reach with his eloquence hundreds of 
thousands; if the psychiatric clinic can untangle per- 
sonal complexes and straighten out individual lives; 
if popularizers of philosophy and ethics can turn out 
readable articles in the magazines—what have our 
pulpits, where we labor week by week to interpret 
life’s meaning, to offer? 

We preachers are up against it! What have we 
to say from the pulpit in this modern world? And 
who are we to say it? Those two questions I have 
been asking myself ever since I accepted your kind 
invitation to speak here. And under those two 
headings, only reversing their order, I gather these 
thoughts of mine—first, our credentials, second, our 
message. 

Who are we that we should preach to the modern 
world? Well, we are people who believe in religious 
organization—else we should not be ministers. We 
see a divine meaning and opportunity in the coming 
together in groups of worshiping men and women— 


*The final addresses at the Ministers’ Conference, Tuesday, 
Oct. 20, at Buffalo, given by the Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Unitarian, 
the Rev. Elmore M. McKee, Episcopalian, and the Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, Universalist, are printed here. We shall have to 
leave until next week our account of the interesting debate which 
followed. 


in the common prayers and hymns and in the preach- 
ing of sermons. Although there are multitudes in 
the modern world who do not believe in these things— 
people as good as and better than we who do believe’ 
in them—we realize that if we lack faith in the vital 
value of churches and public worship, if we fail to see 
in them something which meets a permanent human 
need, something which makes for life and peace and 
love—then are we of all men most miserable and our 
ministry meaningless and ineffective. We realize in 
the present chaos of the world, faced by the break- 
down of so many beliefs, that if we let the thought of 
the church as a worn-out relic crowd out of our minds 
faith in the church as a far-reaching potency for the 
good of mankind, we are unworthy of our high 
calling. We long indeed to be more worthy of the 
task of our ministry, which is to reform and invigorate 
and purify organized religion. But by the same 
token because we are ministers, one thing we pray God 
we may never do—and that is, despair of organized 
religion. 

The greatest spiritual danger raised up by the 
tendencies of the modern world is that men and 
women will lose the sense of their own individual 
worth. Specialization, standardization, the imper- 
sonal character of social and industrial contaets— 
these are forces hostile to the development of per- 
sonality and to the appreciation of life as a relation- 
ship of whole persons. Our first credential then as 
preachers is our belief that religion as truth and as a 
way of life can still help men and women to see life 
steadily and see it whole, and can still inspire human 
impulse to high devotion, by the utterance of truth 
through personality. 

I say this is our first credential. I am inclined 
to think it is our only credential. None of the letters 
after our names—if we have them—none of the 
courses to our credit in the past, none of our assidu- 
ous study in the present—none of these, in themselves 
alone, give us the right to preach to-day. We may be, 
to our own advantage, students of theology, but if 
there is to be any advantage to the world from our 
preaching, we must be something more than students 
of religion. Our business as preachers is not to find 
out what religion stands for and to concern ourselves 
with reconciling it to this science or that philosophy 
or the other social theory. Nor is our business as 
preachers to coddle religion, to diagnose its ailments 
and write out prescriptions for its healing. When as. 
preachers we concentrate on that kind of thing—we 
begin to learn something about the emptiness of 
churches! 

Said Thomas Carlyle to the newly appointed 
clergyman of his parish, “What this parish needs is a 
man who knows God at first hand.” That, my 
brothers, is the need of the modern world. That is 
the ideal—striving toward which you and I may dare 
to preach to the modern world. The world is not— 
and it ought not to be—interested in rumors we have 
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picked up or hearsay evidence about God, however 
elaborately and eloquently we may weave the rumors 
and hearsay into sermons. But the world needs—and 
wants—every preacher who has first-hand knowledge. 
How dare we speak of God to others if we do not 
know God? How dare we lead a congregation in 
prayer if we do not ourselves pray? How can we 
preach about peace and love and joy if we have no 
inward experience of them? I do not have to tell you 
that we are not worthy of our calling—we all know 
how often we fall below its high demands. But for 
that inward life—that first-hand knowledge of God— 
we pray, toward it we strive. Without that striving 
and that prayer, all our theological cleverness, all 
our eloquent utterance, all our reforming zeal, all our 
philanthropy, all our idealism, all our philosophy, 
can not furnish us with credentials to preach to the 
modern world. None of these things—nor all of 
them together—but only the honest endeavor after 
the inward life, the first hand knowledge of God, can 
make us ministers of religion. And it is as ministers 
of religion that we claim the right to preach. 

“What are we to say, and who are we to say it?” 
These are my two questions. I have tried to answer 
the second one. So much for our credentials. Now 
for the first question: ‘“What are we to Say 2 
answer under four headings: “Something positive, 
something personal, something pertinent, and some- 
thing passionate.” 

Preaching in the modern world must be positive. 
Of course I do not mean dogmatic. But I have a 
feeling that too much of our preaching partakes of 
the spiritual disorganization of the modern world. 
Sometimes it is unreservedly contemporary, with no 
impulsive force toward the Eternal. Sometimes it is 


“behind the times’—so far behind that it makes no: 


contact whatever with to-day. I am thinking too of 
our proneness to talk continually of problems that 
must be solved, or to be apologists, presenting re- 
ligious hypotheses in such a way as to belittle the very 
ideas to which we wish to win men. , We are questers— 
we preachers—and that is all to the good, but after 
all, we ought, at least in our ambitions, to be “gos- 
pelers” as well. And too rarely do we preach a gos- 
pel. Whatever else preaching is in this morally and 
spiritually turbulent modern world, one thing it must 
be—positive in its conviction of the eternalness of 
values and ideals; positive in its faith—that, though 
God can not be for all the same emotionally satisfy- 
ing idea or the same intellectually satisfying concept, 
nevertheless, man is capable of knowing and mak- 
ing known God as a power to be used for the salvation 
of the world from deadly ills, and the fulfillment of 
humanity’s vast possibilities of goodness. ‘The word 
“God” must mean at least that to us if our preaching 
in this modern world is to be positive. 

I do not believe we can afford to yield to the 
great temptation toward which the recent extraor- 
dinary turn of scientific thought allures us—the temp- 
tation to preach complacently and easily about a 
God whom science at last patronizingly recognizes. 
That is not positive preaching. I grant you that it 
is, as we say, acceptable to congregations—but is 
preaching which imitates the press in giving the public 
what it wants real preaching? We must not be dog- 
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matists, and it is just as dogmatic and as dangerous to 
real religion to preach that at last universal problems 
have been solved and mysteries have been cleared up 
by science, as to preach that the whole being of God 
and the whole nature of man are explained in the creeds | 
of theology. 

Only positive preaching can open lives to that 
universal quickening vitality which, working in and 
through and by the creative, heroic, moral power of 
men and women, shall some day transform the actual 
into the possible—the kingdoms of this world into the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ! 

Preaching in the modern world must be personal. 
The very things I spoke of at the beginning which 
have lessened the prestige of the pulpit and deprived 
it of its unique distinction, have conspired to force 
preaching in the modern world to be personal. All of 
us who have had the experience of broadcasting from 
a studio, know how totally different is our mental and 
spiritual attitude from what it is face to face with a 
congregation. This is a parable of the whole modern 
situation. Newspapers, magazines, and the radio 
carry well the impersonal statement, the general in- 
formation, and preaching is thereby forced—or if 
you will, freed—to concentrate upon the personal 
word. Sympathy and response between preacher 
and listener are essential to preaching. And the 
world—however “modern” it becomes—will not out- 
grow the need for contact of personality with per- 
sonality, and for that corporate worship in which 
preaching is a sacrament—not the exhibition of one 
man’s intellectual power, but the expression by one 
voice of the mood and aspiration of all. 

Another and more deeply compelling reason why 
preaching in the modern world must be personal, has 
also been touched upon. I mean the tendency for 
systems to swallow individuals, and the increasing 
demands made by this complex world upon the in- 
dividual’s inner resources. For the enrichment and 
deepening of those inner resources, preaching must 
be personal. The need for that religious interpreta- 
tion which assures people of the individual’s value 
and significance is greater than ever before in history. 
Therefore the preacher in the modern world must care 
about persons. Dr. Osler was concerned with great 
mass-movements in medicine, like the cleansing of 
cities and the annihilation of disease. He was a man 
of the world—a bibliophile, and an executive. But 


‘as a physician he cared for his patients one by one! 


Can ministers of religion afford to do otherwise than 
care for human souls one by one and reflect that care 
in their preaching? Of course Christianity is a social 
religion with inescapable social implications, and to 
obscure or ignore its social message is to preach it 
very inadequately. But the secret reality of every 
religion is the relationship between individuals and 
truth, beauty, goodness; between human spirits and 
the Supreme Spirit. Preaching in the modern world 
must translate that relationship not into the language 
of dogma or the language of social theory, but into 
the language of the individual man and woman. It 
must be a translation into the personal terms of the 
individual’s very simple religious ideas. He thinks 
of religion as unselfishness, and sincerity, and clean- 
ness, and honesty. It means to him a faith in good- 
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ness, and real humility about his own shortcomings. 
It implies a vague consciousness of God and of occa- 
sional contacts with the Eternal. Our preaching 
must take these ideas, this faith, this consciousness of 
the individual, and interpret them to him. 

A preacher in the modern world must go into his 
pulpit bearing with him a “concern” for A and B and 
Y and Z, who sit before him in the pews. He must 
be desirous of doing for them as he would be done by 
—of interpreting for them as he would have inter- 
preted for him, certain simple ideas about life, “love, 
strife, death, and that which is beyond death.” He 
must care to assure them, so far as he can, of their 
. individual significance in the vast scheme. And he 
must be eager to hold up for their guidance the life 
that was—and is—the light of men. Thus far at 
least must preaching in the modern world be per- 
sonal. 

Preaching in the modern world must be pertinent. 
This may seem to you a mere truism, but, believe me, 
there is a great deal of impertinent preaching going on 
in the world. Please understand what I mean by 
pertinent. I am thinking of the word’s derivation— 
literally “holding through.” There is preaching 
that touches and preaching that moves, preaching 
that warms and preaching that chills, preaching that is 
exciting and preaching that is dull, preaching that is 
clever and preaching that is clumsy. But woe unto 
us—and unto the modern world—if our preaching does 
not “hold through,” if it is not rooted down into the 
commonplace and simple. For the simple common- 
place is not only where we live, but—rightly under- 
stood—it is the mightiest fact in the universe. 

See what I mean in relation to what we call the 
social gospel. There is no single individual in all our 
congregations whose life is unaffected by social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions—no single life upon 
which an inequitable or maladjusted social order, an 
unjust or acquisitive economic system, a corrupt or 
unenlightened political organization, does not impinge. 
To every single person it makes a great difference 
whether this world plunges into the hopeless chaos of 
another war, or seeks through corporate understand- 
ing the high levels of peace; whether a hard-hit capi- 
talistic system realizes its own culpability, or stands in 
the last ditch and commits fratricide. That is why 
these great matters make subjects for pertinent preach- 
ing, that is why we must preach the social gospel. 
It pertains—it “holds through” every individual 
life. 

Pertinent preaching keeps the divine and human 
in proper perspective. It is neither oldly theistic nor 
newly humanistic. There is a theism that overlooks 
the worth of the human, to which the inevitable reac- 
tion is a humanism which can not even see the Divine. 
Pertinent preaching is keenly aware both of the divine 
initiative and the human approach. 

The silly talk we sometimes hear about the neces- 
sity of limiting the preachers’ scope to consideration 
of the spiritual life is of course the veriest nonsense. 
But we preachers are not entirely blameless in the 
matter, for that talk roots in a totally mistaken idea 
of the spiritual life—which people often gather from 
preachers. ~ 

Finally, pertinent preaching in the modern 


world must go behind creeds and councils and all in- 
stitutions, provisional and human, to the living 
universe itself. Immediately pressing upon our 
world are moral and ethical problems, so confused 
by the reaction to them of our contemporary skepti- 
cism that no external authority whatever is adequate 
for their solution. But there is an inner authority 
potent in life itself. To this authority pertinent 
preaching appeals, resting back on an ultimate faith 
in the truth and moral integrity of the universe. In 
the amazingly new environment of the modern world, 
with wholly changed esthetic, intellectual, and moral 
standards, with wholly altered individual, social, and 
political ways of 1 fe, no preaching is pertinent that 
does not draw its authority from the living uni- 
verse. 

Preaching in the modern world must be passion- 
ate. “Nothing but fire kindles fire,’ said Phillips 
Brooks in his great Lectures on Preaching. The 
movements that impress the modern world by their 
power are passionate movements—Russia is domi- 
nated by a passion for its particular social and po- 
litical organization. Fascism in Italy is a passionate 
faith in and life for another kind of set-up. The 
British Labor Party made its place in the English 
body politic because it followed leaders who were 
passionate for the cause. We are beginning to have 
sound hopes for a warless world because workers for 
peace have become passionate. 

Our preaching may be positive and personal and 
pertinent, and yet be lacking in passion, because we 
think of it as an end in itself. Too often we try to 
make it great preaching—instead of realizing that 
our task is to encourage great thinking and feeling 
and living. What we should be concerned with is 
not this sermon of ours with its finely turned phrases 
or its intricately reasoned thought, but rather the 
truth as we apprehend it and the crying necessity of 
conveying that truth to people who are tempted and 
unhappy, doubting and sorrowing and failing, or per- 
haps complacent, pleasure-loving, cocksure, selfish 
and triumphant. ‘‘Woe be unto us,” must be the 
modern preachers’ cry, “if we preach not the gospel.” 
In a very real sense preaching must be like poetry 
in that it “is truth carried alive into the heart by 
passion.” 

The story is told of a rather unconventional 
Anglican clergyman who mounted the pulpit in hs 
London church, held his arms above his head, and 
shouted “Fire! Fire! Fire!’ Then before his con- 
gregation had time to make for the exits he added 
more quietly, ‘Everywhere but in the hearts of you 
stolid people.” I do not cite that as an example of 
what I mean by passionate preaching. However, 
by a ceaseless process of proclaiming the truth, preach- 
ing must kindle fire in the hearts of listeners. A 
passion to translate the Eternal—as we glimpse it— 
into terms of modern life; a passion to interpret all 
the complex relations of daily life on their higher side; 
a passion to uncover the unsuspected spiritual quality 
in all the undertakings of men and women; a passion— 
a hunger and thirst—for the world renewed, reformed, 
redeemed; passion must characterize preaching in the 
modern world. There is plenty of advice being given 
to-day, plenty of information, plenty of education, 
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plenty of amusement. Our radios and graphophones, 
our magazines and books, our movies and corre- 
spondence courses—deal with all these. But there is 
one task for us—to communicate truth and power 


through personality—and that task can be done well 
only if we have a passion for it, a passion to stand be- 
tween a great source of power and empty houses of 
life and be transmitters of glory and energy. 


Modern Preaching 


Elmore M. McKee 


ary, I had the privilege of week to week 
m 3) contact with university preachers. These 

£2©)} visitors spent Saturday nights in our home, 
dined with us, and sometimes discussed w.th me 
which one of several possible masterpieces to present 
to their student hearers on the morrow. Then I 
listened to them preach, and frequently they met 
groups of students around our fireside on a Sunday 
evening. So perhaps I have some understanding of 
the genus “preacher to the post-war American stu- 
dent.” 

If we study some of the most effective of these 
men we may hope to learn something of the spirit 
and content of effective preaching to youth. My at- 
titude to these men—and I probably listened to some 
sixty of them—underwent a great and I think a bene- 
ficial simplification. From viewing them with awe 
as preaching giants, who knew the art of composing 
homiletic masterpieces specially adapted to the 
scientifically trained minds of sophisticated students, 
I came to view them as very normal and delightful 
human beings, whose best sermon to students would 
in every case be one which had found acceptable 
hearing before the home-folks in the home congrega- 
tion. 

My attitude toward the student went through 
a similar simplification. At the end of my period of 
service my awe of him was greatly lessened. Beneath 
the shell of intellectualism was a normal individual 
with normal reactions. One needed no special gifts 
to preach to him. The effective preacher to him 
would be the man who was already among the most 
effective preachers to the American congregation of a 
little more than average educational background. 

“How shall we preach?” at first sight seems a 
rather dull subject, for we are all tired of methodology. 
We have seen the defeat of movements based upon 
the idea that there was a method which we could learn, 
by which we could get rich, or could evangelize the 
world in a generation, or unite the churches. The 
very word ‘“‘method”’ savors of externalism, and we 
know it takes inner experience, growth, and some 
uprush of reality to produce these effects. As we 
survey the Lyman Beecher Lectures on preaching we 
see that there was a time when the “how” of preach- 
ing—metheds of collecting, organizing, and deliver- 
ing one’s material—occupied an important place in 
the lecturer’s thought. But increasingly the au- 
thor'ty of preaching, the content of preaching, the 
atmosphere of preaching, and the inner experience 
of the preacher have won central place in considera- 
tion. For this reason the “how” of preaching would 
seem unimportant if we did not approach it with the 
‘Snwardness” of the modern demands in mind. A 
man’s experience gives him his only mandate to 


preach, and his experience may cause him to overrule 
many of the accepted methods of preaching. 

A prominent American preacher said to me, “My 
preaching is myself.’”’ This sounds frightfully ego- 
tistical at first, but when one studies his preaching 
the truth of his statement is seen. The content of 
his preaching is not unusual, or especially profound, 
but America’s drifting populace catches from him a 
great note of reality, based upon experience. And 
they listen. In prominent pulpits of to-day are men 
reaching large congregations, who are not intellec- 
tually brilliant and not especially disciplined as to 
methods. It is possible their success may not last, 
but one would hesitate even to question their deep 
spiritual contribution to these times. For the times 
are seeking release from complexities to simple reali- 
ties by which to live. Sometimes it is a simple mes- 
sage, with a simple illustration, supported by evident 
experience, which makes a far profounder impression 
than the modern descendant of the homiletic master- 
piece of a previous day. 

In the long run the old-fashioned disciplines will 
surely make for sustained power through a lifetime, 
and the very disciplines may enhance the coming of a 
message, but of central importance are the experience 
and the message growing out of it. A man must live 
as a part of the strenuous times in which we live. He 
must feel its temptations, its surging conflicts, the 
birth-pangs of a new day. The conflict must enter 
his soul. How else shall he preach to a day of conflict, 
and to a darkness awaiting the dawn? He must not 
sleep. He must be one who is ushering in the dawn. 
From his experience of the broiling life of the world, a 
message takes lodgment in his soul, and he speaks it. 
The method is inward. Outer method, though in the 
long run important, may not be as important as some- 
times thought. 

Having, in this preliminary way, guarded against 
an undue emphasis on methodology, and on the study- 
ing of the preaching of others, lest in any way we 
become self-conscious imitators, we shall now proceed 
to note at least one outstanding characteristic in the 
preaching of three of the country’s most effective 
preachers to students. Let it be clearly understood 
that I am not selecting the three best preachers—such 
presumption would be unpardonable. I am choosing 
three interesting types. I am deliberately refraining 
from choosing certain peripatetic preachers of great 
prominence, and certain professors and deans of 
seminaries who are doing very effective college preach- 
ing. I am choosing three men who are doing master- 
ful preaching to the same home congregations from 
week to week, in which congregations the element of 
youth is very apparent, and who come to our universi- 
ties from the vantage point of a sustained pastoral as 
well as preaching ministry. 
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There are three essential characteristics, to my 
mind, of effective preaching to the younger genera- 
tion, and these are all three shown in the sermons of 
the three men of whom I shall speak, and perhaps in 
each of them one of thes2 characteristics predominates. 

_ First, I shall speak of Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle 
of,Evanston, Ill., and the characteristic of his preach- 
ing of which I would speak is the simple rugged virtue 
of honesty. His reverence for the intellectual honesty 
of every man gives his hearers a sense of confidence 
in him. They know he would never condemn them 
for their doubts or unbelief. He asks them to worship 
God with their minds, no matter to what lengths of 
agnosticism their minds may lead them. Man’s 
mind is a keen cutting edge which uproots sham and 
must arrive at reality, when dominated by a sincere 
eagerness of the whole man for reality. In his 1930 
Yale sermon his subject was “The Obligation to Be 
Intelligent,’’ his text, “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God with all thy mind.” Here are two para- 
graphs illustrating the characteristic of absolute 
honesty: 


Does somebody want now to ask a question—this: 
What if I should recognize my obligation to be intelli- 
gent, proceed to use my brains, and, as a result, pres- 
ently make the discovery that there is no God to love? 
That question would recall, and probably reveal, the 
fear to which reference was made a moment ago, the 
fear that as men grow wiser they are destined to grow 
sadder, that one after another beliefs which have 
greatly consoled them will be taken away from them, 
and they will be left in the end stripped of all faith and 
hope, with nothing to cling to but their own grit. 

Well, with respect to the question which has just 
been presented, my own reply would be, first, that it is 
better to be intelligent and disillusioned than to be ig- 
norant and deluded. I can not of course prove that 
such is the case, but I feel deeply that it is. I agree 
with John Stuart Mill that it is better to be a dissatis- 
fied man than a contented pig. I find that Isimply can 
not escape the conviction that light, however disturbing, 
is better than darkness, however comforting. If I am 
alone in the universe, with nobody to turn to save 
my fellow humans, I would rather know it than go on 
uttering pathetic and futile prayers to a God who does 
not exist. 


He does not apologize for appealing to men’s in- 
tellects. There is little oratory and no fever. There 
is always a closely reasoned argument and behind it 
a man who seems to have lived his argument in his 
own person and to have become master of it. There 
is no loose using of phrases. Once a student came to 
me and asked what a certain preacher meant by the 
words “the living Christ,” and again by “the Holy 
Spirit.” Terms when used have to be explained. 
We have suffered from a too easy use of terms that do 
not speak with clear convincing meaning. Dr. Tittle 
says what he means and means what he says. Such 
honesty begets the fearlessness of one who has laid 
hold on truth. When he sees what he believes to be 
the truth about war and its causes, for instance, he 
speaks out. I can remember an Armistice Sunday 
sermon of his at Yale. It certainly did not increase 
his general popularity, but it deepened the respect 
for him of university leaders and thoughtful students. 
Honesty and its twin brother, fearlessness, when 


they ring forth from a life experience, are winning 
qualities indeed. They mark a real man. 

In the second place, let us mention one great 
characteristic of the preaching of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. It is embraced in the word relevance. He 
preaches upon themes which are peculiarly relevant 
to the times. His Princeton and Yale subjects of 
recent years have been “The Basis of Moral Obliga- 
tion” and “The Human Fact on Which Religion 
Rests.” These titles themselves strike a note of 
immediacy. There is nothing irrelevant about them. 
Why ought a man to be good? Does religion rest on 
basic human facts? These sermons set out to meet 
those questions. Dr. Fosdick has succeeded in con- 
vincing many a minister that he is occupying front- 
line trenches on his and the church’s behalf, thinking 
out his crucial intellectual battles with and for him, 
meeting the forces opposed to religion in their own 
stronghold and even in advance of their widest in- 
fluence. He manages to sense the conflict of the hour 
in theology, be it a mechanistic interpretation of the 
universe or an incomplete humanism. He senses the 
conflict of the hour in social matters. He has served 
notice on the nation that he will never again support 
another war. Also when the Supreme Court refused 
citizenship to Professor Macintosh, Dr. Fosdick pro- 
claimed in no quibbling terms the supremacy of every 
real Christians conscience over the dictates of a 
nation. In ecclesiastical matters he has always 
championed the human spirit against legalism. His 
appeal to youth lies undoubtedly in his ability to 
convince youth that he has studied, felt, and lived 
through victoriously the intellectual, ecclesiastical, 
and social battlefields which they have experienced or 
are about to experience. He is the church’s repre- 
sentative and youth’s representative “from the 
front.” It takes rare gifts to speak to the mind of 
successive generations. It takes a rare flexibility of 
mind, but Dr. Fosdick has met these demands. 

His method of appeal to human experience for 
answer to moral and theological problems is of course 
well known. He keeps his feet on the earth and with 
the wings of imagination and spirtual insight he car- 
ries his hearers from the earth to unseen realities. 

In his Yale sermon, ‘““The Human Fact on Which 
Religion Rests,” he says: 


A young person comes into my confessional con- 
ference stained with sin, wanting to commit suicide 
and be done withit. Why is it that when I say, ““You 
are a fine, clean, high-minded spirit; stop identifying 
yourself with your worst self; identify yourself with 
your best self; organize yourself around your finest self 
as though it were your real self,’ something powerful 
rises up within that personality as though the basic 
nature were not asserting itself? So long as that appeal 
awakens response there is hope. Many a time I have 
watched such folk pull themselves together into moral 
victory. 

Jesus was right: there is something magnificent in 
people even in their ruins. It is we and not Jesus who 
take partial views of man. Shoemakers see man as a 
shoe-wearing animal. Hatmakers see man as a hat- 
wearing animal. Architects see man as a _ house- 
dwelling animal. The tabloids see man as a scandal- 
loving animal. Movie producers see man as—well, 
what do they take us for? On every side we see people 
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taking partial views of man. But if you want a whole 
view, where will you find it more succinctly stated than 
here: He can not live by bread alone? 


This shows his characteristic appeal to the 
whole of a man. His Princeton sermon, “The Basis 
of Moral Obligation,’ approaches in one of its sec- 
tions monogamy and internationalism in the same 
way. -Hear him as he speaks to a great student con- 
egregation, many of whose members are accompanied 
by the r young lady guests for the Promenade: 


As for your private life, what is it that you would 
rather have than anything else in the world? You 
young man or woman, free, unconventional, unfettered 
by codes, what would you rather have than anything 
else in the world? Quit pretending! Own up! In 
your secret love fancies what do you dream of as the 
greatest possible good? Any normal person can tell. 
You would like sometime to fall in love with some one 
who will return your love, so that you two may enter 
into an intimate relationship which neither of you 
would want anybody else to invade. You would like 
to have this relationship publicly recognized in marriage, 
so that all the world may know.that you two belong to 
each other, and then you would like to have children, 
so that your love life might flow over into other lives 
that you have brought into the world. As the years 
pass and you grow older and the sex life naturally re- 
treats into the background, you would like to have 
affection there to take its place, a great affection that 
grows up within the sex relationship and stays after 
the scaffolding has been taken down. And if life brings 
you to old age together, you would like to have one die 
not too long before the other, that there may not be too 
many years to wait. You would rather have that than 
anything else in the world. . . . You say you propose 
to have a complete sex experience. So say I—a com- 
plete sex experience: romance, marriage, children, deep- 
ening affection, spiritual kinship—the only complete 
sex experience. Anything else is truncation, caricature, 
perversion, or catastrophe. 


As to internationalism he says: 


So far from being primarily idealistic, the inter- 
nationally minded are distinguished by their realism. 
It is the parochially minded who are living in remote 
isolation from the facts. We ought to be internationally 
minded and internationally organized because we are 


international. 

My friend answered the desk phone this last week 
and a familiar voice, as clear as though it came from 
the next room, said, “This is so and so speaking from 
Geneva, Switzerland.’ We are international. 


The argument is—we ought to be monogamous 
because we really are monogamous, and we ought to 
be internationally minded because we already are. 
The relevance of Dr. Fosdick’s preaching always 
embodies a deeply realistic approach to human nature. 

In:the third place, we shall consider Dean Robert 
Russell Wicks of the Princeton Chapel. His long 
ministry in Holyoke was a vigorous pastoral ministry 
to all sorts of people of an industrial community. 
His Princeton ministry is not a secluded academic one. 
He preaches every other Sunday to over two thousand 
Princeton students, faculty families, and townspeople, 
the same constituency in the main, for a student must 
attend on slightly more than half the Sundays. This 
is one of the most severe tests to which any man’s 
preaching in the modern day is being put. Dr. 


Wicks seems to be meeting it with real effectiveness, 
and that is partly due to his pastoral ministry through 
the week to individual students, and to students in 
groups, and to the fact that he preaches at least every 
two weeks. He knows thoroughly the thought and 
need of his constituency, and is meeting it regularly, 
not occasionally. That is why I include him with 
preachers of pastoral background like Dr. Tittle and 
Dr. Fosdick. 

The characteristic in his preaching of which I 
would speak is social passion. One might use the 
word which President Butler has made popular, 
“soceial-mindedness,” but to me at least it lacks a 
little in vigor. His sermon which was published re- 
cently in the Christian Leader was preached at Yale 
last October. Consider the originality of the title, 
“The Habit of Living on Other People.” The thought 
embraced in the title runs through the whole sermon. 


The prosperity which we enjoy here has come out 
of a system that leaves over two million people in 
America without work when they want it... . It was 
said in the League of Nations the other day that Europe 
had some ten million out of work. Assume that each 
of these workless folk has two people dependent on him. 
That means that some thirty-six million people, who 
have helped build up our prosperous world, are now let 
go without a chance of making a living .. . . despite 
the improvement in the last twenty years, we take ad- 
vantage of millions of people to solve our problems 
without solving theirs. We weather our hard times at 
the expense of those who have the smallest margin of 
security. We are still trying to be Christian in a so- 
ciety that is based on that kind of cannibalism. .. . 

Now it is perfectly evident that conventional re- 
ligion, with its bland platitudes about brotherly love, 
and its formal piety, seems to lack teeth, so to speak, for 
biting into this situation. That does not mean that 
there is something wrong with the Christian religion. 
But it does mean that our commercial habits have 
tended to train out of us the very elements of Jesus’ re- 
ligion which made it a power for turning the world 
upside down. ... 

“Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” If 
you can, then do not wait until senior year to decide 
what to do with life and at last fall into the arms of the 
bond business. That occupation may have its place, 
but it has become too much of a wet nurse for college 
men who have nothing to give the world. - 


The sermon makes no pretense at being a homi- 
letic masterpiece. It simply presents unmistakable 
facts, with social passion, and with the moral vigor 
of the preacher in support. The sermon made a 
truly profound impression. 

With the same appeal to the social vision of his 
hearers, Dean Wicks in preaching the Yale Bacca- 
laureate last June handled the subject of prohibition, 
from which so many of us shrink. Leaving aside the 
aspects of politics and personal preference, he made 
just two great points. The liquor traffic as we now 
have it is undermining the American home. Parents 
and children are experiencing a common moral lassi- 
tude. Under the influence of liquor many restraints 
vanish and with them decent relationships. In the 
second place, the liquor traffic has brought us boot- 
legging, with its racketeering, crime, and corrupt 
politics On these two counts alone any one who 
supports the liquor traffic to-day perpetuates these 
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two social ills, and is guilty of anti-social conduct. 
This argument seems unimpeachable. 

And so we conclude—social passion is the ‘‘char- 
acteristic supreme” which must ring out in preac.ing 
to this present seething world. 

But before closing J must venture a fourth point 
which deals with both the weakness of and the great 
need in much modern preaching. The weakness is 
the lack of God-consciousness. The need is a baptism 
of God-consciousness. This, of course, is a matter of 
inner experience, of burning conviction that behind 
man’s search for intellectual stability, for the answers 
to the most real issues of the day, and behind man’s 
passion for social righteousness, is an Other-than-man 
who is seeking our response and is vastly more con- 
cerned than we. From such conviction came Paul’s 
words, ‘“‘Necessity is laid upon me. Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel.’’ Our sense of being ‘“‘sent by 
God” must be the background and dynamic of preach- 
ing. When we take our stand in the intellectual, 
moral, and social battlefields of to-day it must be 


with the certainty that it is God who goes with us. 

The impression that college preachers lack God- 
consciousness is often felt. The secretary’s office of 
Yale University received a few years ago a press 
clipping from a New Britain, Connecticut newspaper 
which was turned over to me. The writer spoke of 
hearing a Sunday preacher in the Yale Chapel who 
never mentioned in his sermon God, Christ, or the. 
Holy Spirit. The writer undoubtedly put too great 
an emphasis on theological terms, and had too little 
appreciation of science, for he said the sermon was 
“filled with chemistry,” but his criticism is sympto- 
matic of much just criticism of modern preaching 
to youth. Woe be unto the preacher who is not 
aware that underneath his efforts are the energies of 
God, that he labors not alone, and that the impera- 
tives of God are behind his crusading for truth and 
righteousness. We perhaps need some blending of 
the social gospel and monasticism to create a guild of 
prophets who shall speak with fire, and the fire shall 
be of God. 


Modernizing the Worship Service 
Tracy M. Pullman 


# BOUT two years ago, in the Christian Register, 
Mr. Petrie propounded a challenging ques- 
tion. Why not the sermons of John Haynes 
5 4) Holmes together with the richness and 
beauty of a ritualistic service? Mr. Petrie quoted 
Heywood Broun as saying that he was a High Church 
Unitarian, preferring the sermons of John Haynes 
Holmes, but wondering for the life of him why such 
sermons should be limited to bare services conducted 
by ministers in morning coats. Why not the ritual 
and music of St. Mary the Virgin with the intellectual 
viewpoint of the Community Church? 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the bareness, 
the inconsistenc’es, the inadequacies, of much of our 
worship service. I think we are all aware of the 
problem. We recognize the need of constructing 
new forms and new technique that will express ade- 
quately the method and content of worship as we 
look at it. to-day. And yet it is surprising to note 
how little is being done in our churches as a whole 
to contribute to this vital need. It is amazing to see 
some of our churches (we will spare names) with the 
most liberal of preaching from their pulpits, employ- 
ing in the worship service hymns, anthems, re- 
sponses, that speak in terms and in an ideology of a 
dead and forgotten day. Often it seems that when 
an attempt is made to relieve the barrenness of our 
services a meaningless formalism results. Why is it 
that so many of us feel that to be worshipful we must 
be Orthodox? 

Enough to state the problem. We are interested 
in stimulating services of worship in our churches that 
shall be real and full of meaning for those who take 
part. Religion can not survive on bare and shabby 
services. ‘Better not a word were sung like some 
of the efforts I have heard,” says one of our liberal 
ministers, “for music that does not help devotion is 
worse than useless; it is harmful.” 

First, we might ask ourselves a question or two 


regarding the purpose of music in the church service. 
Is it just a preliminary service to fill in the time 
while people are arriving for the sermon? Of course 
not, to most of us. The purpose of the worship ser- 
vice to me is two-fold. First, atmosphere, and second, 
inspiration. 

Perhaps the reason for the bareness of most of 
our services is that they lack atmosphere. It is a 
difficult thing to create amid the bareness of some of 
our church auditoriums. If it is to be done at all, 
it seems to me, music must play the chief role. What 
do we use for anthems? Are we very careful to see 
that the thought of the anthem or the solo in the 
worship service is conducive to the thought of our 
sermon, and that the atmosphere created is one in 
which the thought of the sermon finds opportunity 
for impression? Do we follow the prayer with 
“Rouse, then, soldiers,” or with a prayer hymn that 
may invoke the spirit of meditation? Let me suggest 
an instance of how the proper use of an anthem 
may add immeasurably to the effectiveness of a ser- 
vice. 

It is Armistice Sunday. We want to create an 
atmosphere of sober thought regarding war as the 
greatest of human crimes. The result we are aiming 
at is the determination individually that the worshiper 
will so live and so express himself as to count on the 
side of peace and good will. I am going to have Mr. 
Reamon sng the solo that shall create the mood of 
the service. The words are set to music from the 
Peer Gynt Suite by Edward Grieg, to ‘“‘Asa’s Death.” 


Who goes there, in the night, 
Across the storm-swept plain? 

We are the ghosts of a valiant war— 
A million murdered men! 

Who goes there at the dawn, 
Across the sun-swept plain? 

We are the hosts of those who swear: 
It shall not be again! 
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Or take it on Harvest Sunday. What more 
impressive selection for an anthem than those words 
of Professor Carruth: 

A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich, tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod, 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Or, as an invocation for any service, these words, 

set to a melody by Schuman: 

The sun is up and the day is here! 

There is time for work, but none for fear, 

Give God first thought, and then a brother, 

He lives doubly who lives for another. 

The sun is up, the day is here, 

Swift comes the chance for a word of cheer; 

Quick! Speak out clear, and the word may bring 

New strength to one who is wavering. 

‘The sun is up and the day is here! 

Clean be thy will, and strong, to steer 

‘Thine every thought, thine every deed, 

By Truth’s bright course to another’s need. 

‘The sun is up, the day is here! 

Awake and live! Be brave! God’s near, 

So live that all who meet with thee 

Will stronger, braver, and happier be. 


So music sets the atmosphere, and without at- 
mosphere there is no worship. The effective worship 
service must harmonize. Everything must point to a 
single aim, nothing more necessarily so than the 
music. 

I have said that a second function of music is to 
inspire. It is my contention that in a liberal church 
such inspiration is more than a purely esthetic matter, 
that music, in addition to making a purely esthetic 
appeal to the emotions, must make an equally sig- 
nificant appeal to the intelligence of the worshiper. 
I do not see why music can not make an esthetic 
appeal to the understanding, and why this appeal 
coupled with the purely emotional effect of beautiful 
music is not doubly effective. For example, any 
anthem to which stirring music is set can be effective. 
I can shut my ears to the words and my mind to the 
idealogy, and give myself to the sweep of such music 
as that of “Rock of Ages” or “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” and feel a certain uplifting effect. But if 
the melody sways my emotions and in addition the 
poetry stirs and moves my intelligence, the effect and 
the conviction are just double. Take such a hymn as 
Carruth’s “A haze on the far horizon,” set, as it is, 
to impressive music, and the climactic affect of the 
words, culminating in “Some call it consecration, and 
others call it God,” and the appeal to one’s intelli- 
gence is sweeping. And so, though some may de- 
plore the didactic tendency of modern hymnology, 
I feel that here is our great opportunity to make our 
hymn singing something more than perfunctory, and 
a real factor in religious education. 

If our hymns and our anthems are to serve the 
purpose of rallying the enthusiasm of our people 
around the central ideas of to-day’s religion, then 
our music must speak the language of to-day. Most 
.of the hymns and anthems we use as a rule are woe- 
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fully inadequate to express modern religious idealism. 
Consider, for example, a hymn probably used quite 
frequently in the majority of our churches. “‘Sov- 
’reion and transforming grace!’ What do those 
terms mean to the average man? Or take another. 
“Oh, worship the King, all glorious above!” In this 
day we do not worship kings, do we? Or another, 
“What a friend we have in Jesus, all our sins and 
eriefs to bear.’ How incomparably more real the 
following: 


Light of Ages shed by man 

Since his search for good began, 

Shine upon our path to-day, 
Through the mists that cloud our way. 
Light of Conscience, clear and still, 
Bea beacon to our will; 

Like the steadfast northern light, 
Guide us in the deepest night. 

Light of Knowledge, spread and grow 
As the dawn to noon-day-glow; 
Kindle in our hearts of youth 
Passion for the perfect truth. 

Light of Love, oh, may thy fire 
Purify the soul’s desire, 

And unite us, heart and mind, 

In the service of mankind. 

Light of heroes, prophets, seers, 

Gird our hearts against all fears; 
Pledge we now our loyalty, 

And the daring to be free. 


Why sing of kings when the kingly idea is dead! 
If our music is to be effective it must grow immediate- 
ly out of the flaming ideals of the present day. I have 
attended Universalist conventions in five or six states, 
and if the hymns sung at these meetings are indica- 
tive of the standpoint of our churches in these states, 
there is much work to be done. Imagine singing 
“T came to the garden alone” at a Universalist con- 
vention. The two I recall singing most often are 
“Oh, worship the King’ and “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” In this present day I question very much 
whether there is any value in the idealism of such a 
hymn as “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Some, of course, will say that I am entirely too 
finicky, that I am too prone to abandon the old and 
the timeworn, that there is value in the old. Of 
course there is, and I would be the last to advocate 
abandoning such hymns as “I would be true” and 
such anthems as a beautiful arrangement of “Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind.’ The question here is 
one of sincerity in our worship. When we sing what 
we do not believe our worship is but a formality, and 
just that much less real and vital. We are certainly 
going to perpetuate the best of the old, but only so 
long as it remains true to the best of the present. 

There is so much of the new that meets modern 
needs much more thoroughly than so much of the old 
that we are profligate if we neglect this responsibility. 
Modern idealism is finding expression in a new hym- 
nology with power to thrill the singer as none of the 
ancient hymns of grace and salvation can possibly do. 

Here is one of the finest of the new hymns: 


I have ridden the wind, I have ridden the sea, 
I have ridden the moon and stars, 

I have set my feet in the stirrup seat 
Of a comet coursing Mars. 
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And everywhere, through earth and air, 
My thought speeds, lightning shod, 

It comes to a place where, checking pace, 
It cries, “Beyond lies God.” 

I have ridden the wind, I have ridden the night, 
I have ridden the ghosts that flee 

From the vaults of death like a chilling breath 
Over eternity. 

And everywhere is the world laid bare— 
Ether and star and clod— 

Until I wind to its brink and find 
But the ery, ““Beyond lies God.” 

I have ridden the wind, I have ridden the star, 
I have ridden the force that flies 

With far intent through the firmament, 
And each to each allies. 

And everywhere that a thought may dare 
To gallop, mine has trod—- 

Only to stand at last on the strand 
Where just beyond lies God. 


Compare this nature hymn with anything that 
has ever been written: . 
The gray hills taught me patience, 
The waters taught me prayer; 
The flight of birds unfolded 
The marvel of Thy care. 
The calm skies made me quiet, 
The high stars made me still; 
The bolts of thunder taught me 
The lightning of Thy will! 
Thy soul is on the tempest, 
Thy courage rides the air! 
Through heaven or hell I’ll follow; 
I must—and so I dare! 


The new challenge of brotherhood and co-opera- 
tion finds expression in so many of the new hymns 
that it is difficult to make a selection. Here is one 
of the best. Edwin Markham’s poem set to the 
music of a Danish folk song: 

“Live and let live” was the cry of the old, 

The cry of the world when the world was cold, 

The cry of men when men pulled apart, 

The cry of the race with a chill on the heart. 

But ‘‘Live and help live” is the call of the new, 

The call of the Earth with the dream shining through, 

The call of a brother world rising to birth, 

The call of the Christ for a comrade earth. 


So much as just a slight indication of what is 
being done. There is no lack of material. The 
minister who sincerely wants to tackle this problem of 
building the new worship service has plenty of help 
at hand. 

Music is the key to the worship service. From 
prelude to postlude every selection should have its 
place and its significance. Personally, I like the 
service in which there is, as nearly as possible, a con- 
stand background of music. An abrupt stopping of 
the organ breaks the spell. A capable organist with 
a little encouragement from the minister can develop 
the art of so moving from one stage of the service to 
another that there is no recognizable break whatever. 

Much of our music is too incidental and charac- 
terless. What about the prelude? Is its purpose 
simply to fill in time? Or may it have a real func- 
tion in determining the mind-set of the congregation? 
It should be inspirational and uplifting, something that 
will command attention rather than polite indiffer- 


ence. All the field of music may be drawn upon. 
All good music is religious. We make a mistake in 
using only what comes under the conventional re- 
ligious pattern. 

Music to create an atmosphere of worship and to 
unite the enthusiasms of men about the day’s highest 
idealism—our double purpose. The keynote of ef- 
fectiveness, I believe, is simplicity. The new music 
is most vividly to be distinguished from the old by its. 
simple character. I wonder if the ponderous and 
elaborate anthem by the huge choir has not had its 
day. Simple anthems, simple solos, simple arrange- 
ments. In this connection many people prefer the 
single soloist to the choir or even the quartette. A 
single soloist, perhaps concealed from sight, may 
provide the most effective and most worshipful music. 

At any rate we are at work in this realm of re- 
invigorating the service of worship. The task calls 
to every minister, from the city cathedral to the 
cross-roads chapel. To make worship real is to 
build it out of the idealism of the present. No day 
has ever had a more thrilling idealism. No age has 
ever had more power to realize its largest dreams. 
By restoring the sense of worship to the hearts of men 
we shall be making perhaps our greatest possible con- 
tribution to that better world of which we dream. 


* * k 


A LITANY OF PRAISE FOR THE GIFT OF MUSIC 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Let us praise God for the sweet gift of music to the children of 
men. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord most high. 

For the harmony that sings in this Thy world, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the music of birds, of running brooks, of rustling grass, of 
murmuring winds in tree-tops, of gentle voices in quiet woods, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the genius Thou hast given men for the expression of the 
deep emotions of the inner life through this, Thy gift, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For triumphant strains that challenge men to noble deeds, for 
majestic harmonies that strengthen and sustain, for tender 
melodies that relax and soothe the tired spirit, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For clear major and somber minor, for consonance and dis- 
sonance, for largo and allegro, for all that makes the varied voice 
of music to speak to the heart of man, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the skill Thou hast given to makers of instruments of music, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For throbbing strings, for plaintive wood-wind, for strident 
brass, for marshaling drums, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For those skilled to lead the mighty orchestra, for those who 
cause the organ to peal forth in Thy worship, for all who bring 
the blessing of music into the lives of men, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the wonder of the human voice to sing Thy glory, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

O Thou, by whom alone can all the discord and dissonance 
of life be modulated into the perfect harmony of Thy quietness 
and peace, to Thee we come, sometimes in the dark minor of 
disappointment and distress, sometimes in the glad major of 
life’s happy song. Take, O Lord, the discordant efforts of 
these weak instruments of our lives and blend them into the 
mighty symphony of Thy love. In the name of him whose 
coming was attended by the heavenly music we ask it. Amen. 
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The General Situation’ 
Fred C. Leining 


FS TIS is the time that tries men’s souls, minds 
| and bodies. An extremity has arrived in 
human lives and, according to the old quota- 
mat!) tion, this situation should be God’s oppor- 
tunity. But people, puzzled and pitiable, are asking, 
“And where is thy God?” “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” is the second moaning. Bewilderment 
and perplexity follow the days of the calendar, like 
an Eskimo’s night. Helplessness and waiting come 
with every day, even as to them who watch a winter’s 
prolonged blizzard. Pessimism and cynicism are 
seeping into men, women and young folk, and they 
are as deadly as a cancer at the vitals. Some drop 
into desperation and take their own lives—the struggle 
to go on for them is not worth while. They are sick 
of life. Others, desperate in unemployment and 
crazed by the unending lack of necessities in their 
homes, will go forth to kill in America’s newest revo- 
lution, if they must face another winter in the hell and 
torment of poverty and distress. 

Confusion is written on every face, even on the 
nursing infant whose mother can not satisfy the wants 
of her child. Confusion is in every class of society, 
coming with the rising of the sun, remaining with the 
setting of the same, and lingering even with the night’s 
sleep. Confusion is the disorder of this age. We are 
in a tremendous maze and we want to get out of it. 
The tragic wail is, “Who knows the path out?” We 
ask it every day, and because no answer comes we 
conclude that no serious attempt is being made to find 
the way out. 

If politics is the science of government, then 
anxious citizens are wondering where the scientists 
are. Do they know that a serious situation in human 
affairs has arrived? A common notion is that the 
government should solve the problem, but Washing- 
ton just muddles along, side-stepping, passing the 
buck back to the cities, and urging that the wealthy 
be charitable and generous to the needy, hoping that 
somebody will stumble on an Aladdin’s lamp, rub it, 
and thereby restore the country to a full dinner- 
pail. 

Our government does not want to go into the 
World Court or the League of Nations. - It does not 
want to be too eager for world peace. It dodges 
the necessity of unemployment and old age insurance, 
and pokes along with a bucket brigade in this day of 
gigantic conflagration. 

Confusion in business and industry seemingly 
has come for a long visit. Manufacturers will not 
manufacture, because they say buyers will not buy. 
Buyers report that they can not buy because they 
have no work, and they have no work because manu- 
facturers will not manufacture. Something has para- 
lyzed the goose that lays the golden eggs. In this 
social order, profit was on top of the heap and human- 
ity was underneath. Self-interest was paramount, 
and the scramble has deen demoniac. Plunder has 
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been the absorbing game, and naturally something 
had to break. ; 

The crash came, and pathetic has been the fall of 
it. The serious are asking, “Has Capitalism learned 
any lesson from the World War and has Capitalism 
learned any lesson from the present world crisis in 
industry and business?” 

Confusion has come in religion and morals. 
Can Christianity live in the same house with a social 
order where greed rules and riots, crushes and kills? 
That is the real issue of the crisis. In this age of 
the machine and mass production, can people still be 
human with any suggestion that they are sons and 
daughters of God with an inclination towards Chris- 
tianity? 

An ex-pugilist returns from Russia with the 
alarming cry that something has ripped our national 
moral fabric to rags. Will Russia take the old place 
of the United States as a haven for oppressed peoples? 

When we take our seats before Gandhi and listen 
to his reading of the Beatitudes, we wonder what other 
wonders could he perform were he a Christian. Even 
so, he knows Jesus better than so-called Christians. 
American audiences are flocking to hear Kagawa tell 
the story of what he has dared to do in Japan as a 
Christian. Thereupon, we begin to analyze our- 
selves, wondering, amid our automobiles and cushions, . 
our silks and furs, our luxuries and lavishness, what 
we have ever suffered or sacrificed for the Christ. 
We are Christian, but with reservations. We sigh, 
“The entire matter is so confusing.” 

If a preacher becomes excited over wrongs and 
injustices, the ancient warning comes from political 
and business monarchs: “Tell the people about the 
heaven that is coming to them after death, Mr. 
Preacher. That’s your field. You tend to the affairs 
of that world and let us take care of this world, or 
we will make it uncomfortable for you.” 

Agnosticism and atheism are only synonyms for 
confusion in matters of religion. Churches of all de- 
nominations are suffering from absent treatment. 
The charge is that they are not in touch with the needs 
of people of this age. Their language is of another 
world. In addition to this group that feels that it 
gets nothing from the church, there is another group 
with depraved careers. They have nothing to do 
with the church because they are not in the mood to 
stop their riotous living. 

Oh, what an opportunity for a real church built 
around Jesus to ring out the confusion of the world! 
In the old days, the Universalist fathers and mothers 
were in a battle against monstrosities in belief that 
were an insult to God and human intelligence. For 
us to busy ourselves with that old issue of hell after 
death with its eternal torment would be as idiotic as 
to appear on the wheat fields of the west with a forked 
stick as. a plow. For us to use that old battle cry. 
would be as inane as to sing hymns to the male bovine 
breaking into a china store. 

We must face the hard facts of this age. Dark- 
ness has settled over our land, but there is a way out. 
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Church and religion are facing their hardest days since 
the persecutions of Nero, but the cause has nothing 
to fear from a hard situation. It has the vitality not 
only to calm the troubled waters but to stop the 
tornado. It has ultimate victory on its side, for its 
cause is God’s cause, and right by the eternal order 
of this universe must triumph over wrong. The hour 
is at hand for the sons and daughters of light to mani- 
fest themselves, to bring in the light of a better day. 

Friends—the only church that will outlive this 
era is the one that will do something to ring out the 
confusion of the land. It must know its world and 
realize that it is in the biggest fight of its history. It 
must answer present human needs, or go to the attic 
with antiques. That church must have its eyes open 
and speak with the authority of truth and right, and 
thereby know the thrill of being persecuted for truth’s 
and right’s sake. 

May we, the Universalist Church of to-day, find 
our distinctiveness in a super-moral heroism. As 
our fathers fought the notion of hell after death, 
so may we, amid similar persecution, fight these hells 
that rage before death. Our weapons are modern 
and we have nothing to fear but cowardice. May we 
be outstanding in demonstrating a Christianity that 
is not diluted or toned down. We know that a real 
Christian and a real Universalist are two names for 
the one person. The world suffers because there is a 
shortage of real Universalists. Show the world that 
as a church we know our job and that we can make 


good in this world of too much torment. 
* * * 


THE NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Leining 


The Universalist churches of the Mohawk Valley are pos- 
sessed with a sense of their importance and mission in Christen- 
dom. Naturally, this manifests itself in an ambition for the 
cause. At the same time, these churches maintain a remarkable 
friendship and fellowship with the churches of other denomina- 
tions in their communities, and this is a contribution to Christian 
unity. The proof of this situation came in the meetings of the 
106th annual session of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists, which was held in Herkimer, Oct. 5-8. The 
Women’s Friendship Luncheon on Wednesday was.served in 
the parish house of the Episcopal church. The opening session 
of the parent body, with the occasional sermon and the com- 
munion, was held in the First Methodist church. The Thursday 
business sessions and the Convention banquet were events in the 
Reformed church. Wednesday’s supper was served in the 
Baptist church. Thursday’s dinner was served in the Methodist 
church. 

The Sunday School Association began its twenty-fourth 
annual convention in the Universalist church, Monday after- 
noon, with conferences led by Miss Virginia Eddy, Newark, N. J., 
and Mrs. Helen Atwood Harwood, Syracuse. The annual ban- 
quet was served by the ladies of the church. Mr. Louis B. Cart- 
wright, Rochester, served as toastmaster, with the following 
speakers: Dr. Fred C. Leining, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, Cortland, 
president of the Association, and the Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
Binghamton. Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., field worker from 
Headquarters, was song leader and directed the recreational 
program of the evening. 

Business sessions were held on Tuesday with reports that 
showed real progress in the church schools of the state in the 
matter of curriculum, numbers and ideals. During the year, a 
questionnaire was sent to teachers in Universalist church schools 
by Prof. Angus H. McLean, head of the department of Religious 
Education of St. Lawrence University and chairman of the State 


- tee, Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell, Victor. 


Convention Commission on Religious Education, and his ad- 
dress was based on the answers he received. He said: “Adults 
should be educated for citizenship and should be taught to under- 
stand the ills and needs of the present social order. Unless the 
church convinces the young that it means business in these crises, 
there will be no future generations of Christian people or 
churches.” 

The afternoon speaker was the Rev. Helene Ulrich, who has 
spent several years in the work of penal institutions. She said: 
“The spirit of vengeance against the criminal is stupid. In- 
stead of punishing those who do wrong, the policy should be one 
to try and cure them of the desire to do wrong. It is childish to 
think that, by putting a man in jail for a few years, thereby the 
man will be remade.” 

At the evening session, Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw, Syracuse, gave 
a reading of two stories, ‘Happy Little Princess’ and “The 
Fifteen Days’ Visit,’’ a biblical tale, which she had used in her 
work as superintendent. The Rev. Emerson H. Lalone delivered 
the addréss of the evening, on ‘‘Religious Education in an In- 
dustrial Society.” He said: “If we don’t repent, we shall come 
to what has happened to past civilizations. With individual 
selfishness as the mainspring and business solely for profit as 
the creed, our present civilization will be ruined just as surely as 
was ancient Rome.” 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
G. H. Ulrich, Cortland; vice-president, Mr. Louis B. Cartwright, 
Rochester; secretary, Miss Inez Warner, Albion; treasurer, Miss 
Elma M. Seckner, Ilion; trustee, the Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park. 

The annual Ministers’ Meeting was held on Wednesday 
morning in the Baptist church, with the Rev. Lewis H. Robinson, 
Albion, presiding. Prof. H. P. Morrell of the Theological School 
led the discussion on “The Minister and Political Questions,” 
and the Rev. J. A. Judge opened the discussion on ‘‘The Minis- 
ter and Outside Activities.’ Dr. John Sayles and the Rev. 
Dewitt Lamphear, who is eighty-four years of age, took part in 
the discussion. Dr. Sayles declared that the average minister 
has been too prone to criticise all politicians and office-holders as 
crooks. The Rev. B. B. Gibbs, Portland, Me., and Dr. John 
van Schaick, Boston, were visiting clergymen at the Convention. 

Wednesday was Women’s Day, beginning with annual 
meetings of the Women’s State Aid Association and the Metro- 
politan Alliance. A complete report of the convention of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society will appear elsewhere. 
Mrs. Imogene L. Zoller in her presidential address paid a glowing 
tribute to the memory of Mrs. Ida B. Young, the mother of 
Owen D. Young. Mr. Young during the year gave $100 to the 
Missionary Society as a patron’s membership, in memory of his 
mother. The Friendship Luncheon was held in the parish 
house of the Episcopal church, with Mrs. Sarah M. Newell, 
Little Falls, as toastmistress. The speakers were Mrs. H. P. 
Morrell, Canton, Miss Grace White, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Imo- 
gene L. Zoller, Little Falls. The afternoon speakers were Mrs. 
H. R. Rose, Newark, N. J., on “Pioneers of Universalism,” 
Mrs. Maude L. Cary on “‘Golden Hours in Japan,’ and the Rev. 
Lyman Ward on “The Southern Industrial Institute.” Mrs. 
W. H. Skeels, Herkimer, had charge of the music. 

The officers of the Women’s Missionary Society are as 
follows: President, Mrs. Imogene L. Zoller; vice-president, Mrs. 
Betty B. Skeels; recording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, 
Canandaigua; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 
Rochester; treasurer, Mrs. Grace W. Perkins, Dolgeville; trus- 
The officers of the Women’s 
State Aid Association are: President, Mrs. George H. Campbell, 
Cicero; vice-president, Mrs. Christine H. Devendorf, Watertown; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Henry Low, Central Square; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. E. H. Lalone, Canton. The officers of 
the Metropolitan Alliance for the year are: President, Mrs. G. A. 
Friedrich, Brooklyn; vice-presidents, Mrs. L. H. Garner, Newark, 
N. J., and Miss Lois P. Clark, Brooklyn; treasurer, Mrs. C. C. 
Holmes; recording secretary, Mrs. Harry Kussmaul; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Grace Murphy. 
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The opening service of the State Convention of Universalists 
was held on Wednesday evening in the Methodist church. Presi- 
dent Fay C. Parsons, Cortland, presided. The address of wel- 
come was given by the Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church. The response was given by President 
Parsons. The church service was conducted by the Rev. E. C. 
Downey, Nunda. The communion service was conducted by 
the pastor of the Universalist church, assisted by Dr. H. M. Cary. 
A male chorus furnished two delightful selections. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Clinton 
A. Moulton, who for the past eighteen years has been the suc- 
cesstul pastor at Dolgeville. His subject was “I Love My 
Church,” and back of the sermon stood the man whom Dolge- 
ville loves. He gave his reasons for his love of the Universalist 
Church and challenged his congregation to rise to its feet and 
likewise declare its love for the Universalist Church. This was 
done by the congregation in a fervent response to his appeal. 

On Thursday morning the Executive Board report was 
given, which presented several noteworthy achievements dur- 
ing the year. Sixteen persons received benefit from the Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund, amounting to $4,995. The increase of 
$8,802.96 in the Fund came from bequests, annuities, offerings 
from churches and individuals. The total from churches and 
individuals was $1,435.39. The churches of the state con- 
tributed $1,097.47 towards the salary of Dr. H. M. Cary and the 
State Convention gave $1,000 as additional salary to Dr. Cary. 
The new church at Floral Park, costing somewhat over $13,000, 
is the thrilling event of the year. The State Convention treas- 
ury made the following special appropriations: $25 to the Murray 
Grove Association; $100 (five-year pledge) to the Protestant 
chapel at Sonyea; $500 to the Theological School (five-year 
pledge); $500 to the Washington Memorial Church (second pay- 
ment on five-year pledge). The aid given to churches, the State 
Y. P. C. U. and the two Sunday School Associations amounted 
to $8,284.63. 

The report of the State Superintendent noted the items of 
progress which appeared in the year’s work. He stated the 
problems and emphasized that the will to overcome them had 
manifested itself in the churches. The closing part of his re- 
port concerning general conditions appears on another page of 
this paper. 

Dr. Harold Marshall gave a report from the Universalist 
Publishing House and made a plea for contributions in the cam- 
paign for larger endowment. 

The first speaker of the morning was the Rev. G. H. Lein- 
ing of Melrose, Mass. He stated that many ministers to-day 
are like the old patent medicine agents who have peddled their 
wares so long that they don’t quite believe in their remedies 
themselves. We need to get rid of the feeling of uselessness 
and impotence. Weare dealing with ideas, ideals and principles, 
and they areas dynamite. We need to really believe in our own 
goods, which are capable of turning this troubled world into a 
better day. The folly of capitalism has been proved by present 
desperate conditions. He insisted that a new philosophy of life 
is needed immediately, or people out of work may be driven to 
a revolution. 

The second speaker was Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Super- 
intendent. Dr. Etz explained the financial condition of the 
General Convention. His address centered on the great op- 
portunity of the Universalist Church which is at hand. A small 
group in earnest about their job can shake the world and be a 
world movement. ‘My message to you,” he said, “is: Why cry 
for new opportunities and privileges? Go forward into the tasks 
and opportunities that are all about us. Do the work that 
God expects us to do.” 

The recommendations were presented by the Rev. Rufus H. 
Dix, Fort Plain, chairman of the Committee on Official Reports. 
The Convention voted its opposition to the abolishment of the 
Fellowship Committees of the State Conventions, as proposed 
in the revision of fellowship laws to be considered at the Buffalo 
Convention. This stand was taken because the proposed change 
is regarded as an interference with state rights, which will impair 


the importance of the State Conventions as their province be- 
comes limited. The old associations have become mere in- 
spirational gatherings because the State Conventions took over 
their duties. "The other recommendations urged continued sup- 
port of the work in Floral Park; continued effort to raise the 
amount of Dr. Cary’s salary; the formation of a historical com- 
mittee to preserve historical data of Universalism in New York 
State; commendation of the Empire State Universalist; the con- 
tinued support of the pension campaign; aid to the Y. 123 np We, 
the State and General Sunday School Associations; the policy of 
Commissions on Evangelism, Religious Education, Convention 
projects and the Cary salary appeal. 

The Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Erooklyn, as chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
resolutions adopted commended the hospitality of the town of 
Herkimer, its churches and the Universalist church; commended 
President Hoover and the government for efforts to solve the em- 
ployment problem, promising whole-hearted co-operation; en- 
dorsed the Geneva Conference in January for the establishment 
of permanent peace; commended the report of the minority of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the case of Professor Macintosh and 
others who were denied citizenship because of their pacific res- 
ervations. 

While the ballots were being counted the Convention had 
the pleasure of listening to Dr. John Sayles, Judge Irving R. 
Devendorf, Judge Charles M. Bell and Judge Abram Zoller. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. 
W. H. Skeels, Herkimer; vice-president, Mr. Richard P. Saun- 
ders, Brooklyn; secretary, the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. 1D), 
Syracuse; treasurer, Mr. Lynn S. Randall, Syracuse; trustees, 
Mr. Fay C. Parsons, Cortland, the Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, Roches- 
ter. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
D. D., Watertown; the Rev. Rufus H. Dix, Fort Plain; Mr. 
George H. Bowers, Canton; the Rev. Bruce Swift, Buffalo; the 
Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D. ‘Trustees of Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute, Mr. J. I. Zoller, Little Falls; Mr. Alexander Martin, 
Lima; Mr. 8. S. McComber, Watertown; Prof. Edson R. Miles, 
Canton. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rey. Bruce Swift. 
Place of next Convention, Middleport. 

The closing event of the Convention was the banquet in 
the Reformed church, with about 260 in attendance. The ban- 
quet singing was led by Mr. Grover C. Ingersol of the Herkimer 
church. Several violin solos were given by Mr. Harmon H. 
Gehr of the Theological School. Judge Irving R. Devendorf 
of the Supreme Court, a trustee of the Herkimer Universalist 
church, served as toastmater. He stated to the delegates his 
Universalist background and his joy at welcoming the Conven- 
tion to his own church and town. He expressed the disap- 
pointment of himself and the Convention that Mr. Owen D. 
Young could not keep his engagement as a speaker at the banquet. 
Mr. Young was unable to make the trip on account of the meet- 
ing of the directors of the Federal Reserve Bank in New York 
City. Judge Devendorf then read a tribute to Mr. Young, 
which he himself wrote, a remarkable tribute to a remarkable 
man. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass., was 
the first speaker. His pastorate in Little Falls and Dolgeville, 
some years ago, won for him an affection in the Mohawk Valley 
that increases with the years. Dr. Tomlinson pleaded for com- 
mon sense preaching and living, arousing his hearers to the 
necessity of taking Universalist principles seriously. The second 
speaker was Dr. H. M. Cary, who went from his pastorate in 
Little Falls, seven years ago, to a career of outstanding service 
in Japan. He made a momentous protest against newspaper 
misrepresentation of every act of Japan as a nation. Dr. Cary 
left his audience desiring more in his story of Japan, but this 
opportunity will come in the week from Oct. 25 to Nov. 1, when 
he and Mrs. Cary will visit churches in the state. 

This Herkimer Convention was enthusiastic. It carried the 
air of self-respect and self-assurance. As one delegate expressed 
it, “This convention knew just where it was going and it had the 
gas to go.”’ The Universalist churches of the state have made 
progress in a year that has not been easy for church work. The 
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Convention concerned itself with the weightier matters, consider- 
ing its own advancement only on the terms of meeting human 
needs. It could see only two things to fear—cowardice and in- 
dolence. There is every reason to believe that the ensuing year 
will be another year of advance. ° 


* * * 


THE MAINE CONVENTION 
Stanley Manning | 


The one hundred and third annual session of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, held in Oakland Sept. 20-22, was 
characterized by a spirit of friendliness and optimism. The 
generous hospitality of the Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Kelley and 
their people made every one feel very much at home. The 
presence of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, of Tokyo, gave to those 
who attended a wider view of the work of our church, putting us 
in touch with some of those world movements in which we share. 
Prof. Marion J. Bradshaw of Bangor Theological Seminary 
spoke on “Educating for Peace,” and illustrated the need for this 
education by instances of ignorance and misinformation regard- 
ing the underlying causes of the world war. 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. T. B. Fisher 
of, Biddeford, and has already been published in the Leader. 
The devotional services, conducted by Dr. L. D. Case of Old 
Town, under the general topic, ‘““The God within the Shadow,”’ 
were a source of inspiration to all who heard. 

The Convention banquet was served by the ladies of the 
entertaining church on Tuesday evening. The Rev. A. F. Walch 
of Yarmouth served as toastmaster. Mrs. Anna A. Rheiner of 
Norway was introduced as the new director of religious educa- 
tion for the State Sunday School Association. The greetings of 
the Women’s Missionary Society and the Y. P. C. U. were brought 
by the presidents of the two organizations, Mrs. Minerva L. 
Metz of Dexter, and the Rev. W. D. Veazie of Portland. Mr. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., representing the Council of Religious 
Education, spoke on “Construction Ahead,” and Dr. John Sayles, 
representing the General Convention, gave an earnest presenta- 
tion of the mission of the Universalist Church to-day. 

The resolutions adopted voiced warm approval of the Chris- 
tian Leader and of the work of the editor and the manager; 
pledged support in making effective the coming disarmament 
conference; urged a continuous campaign of education for the 
support of prohibition; affirmed the applicability of our gospel to 
the social and economic problems of the day; and expressed ap- 
preciation to the Convention hosts and speakers. Other reso- 
lutions were in memory of Dr. A. B. Hervey of Bath, the Rev. 
E. W. Webber, superintendent of the State School for Girls at 
Hallowell, and the Rev. Grant Van Blarcom, recently pastor at 
Oakfield. 

The outstanding recommendation was in approval of the 
work of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, pledging continued support 
to the work in Japan, and setting $1,000 as the goal for the gifts 
of Maine Universalists, for the entire support of the work in 
Osaka. Plans for sectional rallies of the laymen were left to 
the Executive Committee. 

Only one or two changes were made in the list of officers 
elected. The new Executive Committee is composed of the 
following: President, Mr. Glenn R. McIntire, Norway; first 
vice-president, Hon. Clement F. Robinson, Portland; second 
vice-president, Hon. John H. Maxwell, Livermore Falls; secre- 
tary, the Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta; treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Waterhouse, Old Town; for the Women’s Missionary Society, 
Mrs. Minerva L. Metz, Dexter; for the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield; for the Y. P. C. U., 
the Rev. W. D. Veazie, Portland. The last three are the presi- 
dents of the three auxiliary societies of the Convention, and are 
ex officio members of the Convention’s Executive Committee. 
The Rey. Edwin Cunningham of Caribou was chosen to preach 
the occasional sermon in 1932. The Fellowship Committee 
consists of the Rev. George W. Sias, Turner Center; the Rev. 
T. B. Fisher, Biddeford; the Rev. A. F. Walch, Yarmouth; Mr. 
Harry S. Vose, Waterville; and Mr. Dean E. Wheeler, Oakland. 


An invitation for the 1932 Convention was extended by the 
Norway parish, and the possibility of one from Caribou was an- 
nounced. The decision was left to the Executive Committee. 

An interesting and unusual feature of the Convention was 
the fact that one of the suppers served to the delegates was by 
the ladies of the Catholic church. Others were served by the 
ladies of the Baptist and Methodist churches. 

Twenty-eight parishes were represented by 105 delegates, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Pittsfield and Portland (All Souls) being the 
only ones to have their full quota of official delegates. Augusta 
sent twenty-five people to various sessions. 

A missionary committee consisting of the State Superin- 
tendent and six district superintendents was appointed late in 
the last Convention year, and the same committee was con- 
tinued. These men will keep in touch with the small churches 
in their respective districts and render any possible service in 
bringing them back to or keeping them on the active list. 

* * * 
INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-fourth annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana was held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Oct. 
2,3 and4. Delegates came from distant points—from South 
Bend and Aurora and all intervening places where we have active 
churches, and from communities where these are no churches. 
There were forty-six officers, ministers and delegates from 
Indiana. 

The pastor, the Rev. Arthur McDavitt, and his parish, 
gave us a cordial welcome and delightful entertainment. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. H. M. Cary, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy Pullman and Miss Harriet Yates were present and gave 
helpful and inspiring sermons and addresses. 

Mr. Theo. F. Schlaegel, who has been president five years, 
presided. The occasional sermon, by the Rev. E. J. Unruh, 
whose theme was ““T‘he Valley of Decision,’”’ was a plea for even 
greater loyalty and an earnest effort to do more effective work. 
The communion service was in charge of the Rev. Arthur Mc- 
Davitt, assisted by Mr. Brazier and Mr. Hopkins. 

The Gunn ministerial fund offering amounted to $24.36. 

The Fellowship Committee reported six ordained ministers, 
five of whom are pastors of churches. One minister was or- 
dained and one received by transfer. 

The Delos H. Thompson Home at Waldron has sixteen 
guests. A special drive for cent-a-day pledges and an every 
member canvass ofthe state was inaugurated to secure additional 
funds for the Home. Mr. M. A. Beagle of Waldron is in charge 
of this drive. ' 

Mr. Oscar Vogt, editor-manager of our state paper during 
the past nine months, has done splendid work and will be con- 
tinued as editor. It was decided to raise the subscription price 
to fifty cents after Dec. 1. Seventy-five subscriptions were re- 
ceived during the convention. 

It was voted to allow $25 toward the expenses of every 
active minister in the state attending the General Convention; 
to continue aid to churches now receiving it; to contribute $50 
to the General Sunday School Association; to appropriate $250 
for publishing the Hoosier Universalist; to maintain a field 
worker to promote the interests of the Universalist Church in 
Indiana. 

On Friday evening the son of Mr. and Mrs. James Scott of 
St. John’s Church was injured in an automobile accident and 
died before morning. This cast a shadow of sorrow over all. 
Resolutions of sympathy were sent to the family from the Con- 
vention. <A letter of greeting was sent to Dr. L. L. Ball of the 
Fellowship Committee, who was ill and unable to attend the 
meetings. 

Other resolutions adopted expressed appreciation to the 
pastor and church for our entertainment, and to the officers for 
their faithful work during the year; approval of international 
good will and peace and disarmament. 

The ladies of the church served a delicious banquet free to 
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150 people on Saturday evening. The church school orchestra 
furnished music and Mr. Charles Grafton presented all ladies 
attending with pottery vases, beautiful souvenirs of a delightful 
evening. Mr. Eugene Vatett presided as toastmaster and in- 
troduced Miss Ida Galbreath of the Galveston church, who re- 
lated experiences of her trip abroad as one of the party of ‘“‘Good- 
will Tourists.’ Dr. Cary spoke briefly of Japan, and Dr. Ralph 
Noyer, dean of Ball Teachers’ College, gave an interesting ad- 
dress. 

On Sunday the church school assembled at 9.30 with Mr. 
J. B. Brazier in charge, assisted by Miss Harriet Yates. Morn- 
ing worship was in charge of the pastor, the Rev. A. W. McDavitt. 
The Rev. W. C. Holmes read the scripture and Dr. Cary offered 
prayer. Dr. Roger F. Etz preached the sermon—‘“Be Strong 
and Work.” : 

Luncheon was served at the church and the final rally was 
held at 2 p.m. Dr. Etz spoke briefly and Dr. Cary gave an 
intensely interesting account of his work in Japan. 

Music was furnished by the local choir throughout the 
convention. 

Officers elected: President, John W. Limbert, Muncie; 
vice-president, Claud M. Noel, Indianapolis; secretary, Pearl 
M. Mock, Oaklandon; treasurer, Melvin A. Beagle, Waldron; 
trustee, Ralph G. Smith, Logansport. Fellowship Committee, 
the Rev. A. W. McDavitt, the Rev. E. J. Unruh, the Rev. W. C. 
Holmes, Forest Wood, Dr. L. L. Ball. 

The Rev. Arthur McDavitt was chosen to preach the oc- 
casional sermon, and the Convention adjourned to meet in 
Logansport in 1932. 


* * * 


A WARNING AGAINST A FRAUDULENT APPEAL 


There are so many worthy causes appealing for the generous 
support of American church people that one can but regard with 
dismay the activities of those who prey upon the unsuspecting 
for ulterior purposes. For nearly thirty years one particular 
group of impostors representing themselves as deacons, priests, 
archdeacons and bishops of Chaldea have been collecting funds 
in the names of the suffering Christians of Assyria and other 
Near Eastern countries. So successful have they been in fleecing 
the American church public that their number has gradually 
increased from year to year. Armed with fraudulent docu- 
ments which are supposed to be given them by the patriarchs 
and bishops of the Near East, they go about imposingly arrayed 
in ecclesiastical garments. By means of their documents, they 
obtain letters from sympathetic ministers, and with this ap- 
parently valid authorization they proceed to prey upon the 
clergy and members of denominations without discrimination. 
When with Catholies they are Catholic; when with Protestants 
they are Protestant. The funds raised by them do not go to the 
purposes described in their appeal. 

The United States immigration authorities have not been 
remiss in trying to deal with this situation, and they have al- 
ready deported many of the swindlers just described. Never- 
theless, their task has been difficult, as most of these self-appoint- 
ed ministers travel under assumed names and have passports 
of various countries. The Department of Ecclesiastical Rela- 
tions of the National Council of the Episcopal Church has been 
particularly alert in trying to protect unsuspecting church people 
in this country against the activities of the so-called “Chaldean 
priests.” 

The Assyrian authorities abroad as well as those in America 
have been apprised of the situation and have strongly protested 
against the activities of those who misrepresent them. The situ- 
ation is all the more pathetic because there is real need in Assyria, 
and, while money has been given in large amounts ostensibly 
to meet it, actually very little has reached the suffering Assyrians 
themselves. Any of our readers who come into contact with in- 
dividuals seeking funds for Assyrians are advised to communicate 
with Secretary George M. Lamsa of the Episcopel National 
Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Henry S. Leiper. 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


Resolved: That the trustees of the Christian Register, at their 
first meeting held subsequent to their meeting in June, 1931, dep- 
recate the writing and publication in the Christian Register, in 
the issue of July 23, 1931, of the editorial entitled “Universalist 
Editorial Policy.’ The editorial in question is, in our opinion, 
unwarrantable in its criticism of the official newspaper of a 
friendly denomination and its editor. 

. The policy of the trustees of the Register, laid down in 1927 
and never altered, calls for co-operation with other liberal move- 
ments, less emphasis on the personal viewpoint, more emphasis 
on representative Unitarian thought, and editorial dignity akin 
to that of the pulpit. The feeling was expressed by the trustees 
in 1927 that the paper should not seek to create controversial 
issues, nor to attack in an aggressive spirit. 

We therefore wish, officially, to apologize to the editor of 
the Christian Leader. 

And be it further resolved that a copy of the above be pub- 
lished in the next edition of the Christian Register, also, that a copy 
be sent to the Administrative Council and to the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and that a copy be sent to the 


editor of the Christian Leader for publication. 
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WHERE “ALICE”? IS NOT WANTED 


There always has been prohibition, in some form or another, 
ever since man settled down to anything even approaching 
civilization. There must be prohibition—of the things that hurt 
or destroy. The ban, the censorship, the Index Expurgatorwus, 
are institutions which have their place in any well-organized 
society or nation. 

Occasionally these censorships and bans have their humors, 
too, and their absurdities. The Irish Free State has lately made 
itself look ridiculous in the eyes of the literary world by banning 
the finest works of some great writers. England has raised a 
laugh at her own expense by refusing to allow that magnificent 
play, “Green Pastures,’’ to be performed in London, and the 
world is still chuckling at America over the absurdities of the 
famous “‘monkey trial’’ in Tennessee a few years ago. 

But surely the most amusing, as well as the saddest, of all 
censorship absurdities is that reported from China and referred 
toinarecent issue of Everyman. Itseems that General Ho Chien, 
Governor of the Province of Hunan, has banned “‘Alice in Won- 
derland”’ from the schools there. 

Alice, it must be admitted, is something of a revolutionary 
character, and her world is a topsy-turvy world. Yet have we 
not always been led to think of China as also a trifle turned 
round? And just now that ancient nation seems to be more 
than a trifle turned upside down as well. 

But it was not revolution of this nature that General Ho 
Chien was afraid of; it was something else that worried him. 
“Beasts,” he said, “do not talk in human speech; and it would be 
disastrous if children came to regard animals and human beings 
as on the same level.’”’ And for that reason Alice was banned 
from the schools of Hunan. 

We confess that we should like to hold a brief for Alice, who 
is surely one of the most charming and, indeed, helpful heroines 
in literature. And we are really sorry for the girls and boys, and 
the older folks, of Hunan, if the story of this banishment is true. 
And we want to say something on behalf of the animals—all of 
which are somehow related to us, most of them relatives of which 
we need not be ashamed, many of them companions of which 
we are very fond. 

But really it is not Alice, nor the children of Hunan province 
nor the slighted animals, that call loudest for the pity of all 
kindly hearts. It is General Ho Chien who needs our friendly 
offices. A man without the saving grace of humor is ever a sad 
sight in this funny old world. He misses a lot of happiness and 
often does a great deal of harm. But then we should remember 
that Ho Chien is a general and that there is no stupidity too 
great for the military mind to perpetrate.— New Outlook. 
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The Present Crisis 


Taming Our Machines. By Ralph E. 
Flanders. (Richard R. Smith. $2.50.) 


Occasionally we recommend a new book 
with unusual enthusiasm. That is what 
we are constrained to do after reading this 
careful, enlightening, suggestive, and very 
readable analysis of the situation faced by 
Western civilization. The author is an 
engineer in Springfield, Vermont, but we 
met him as an author in Beard’s volume, 
“Toward Civilization,” to which he con- 
tributed a striking essay. When engineers 
write they generally display a degree of 
specialized interest in their own business 
that disqualifies them as guides in the 
complexities of our social life; or else they 
fail as literary artists and prompt the 
suggestion that they should mind their 
own business. Mr. Flanders is an excep- 
tion on both counts. He is, it is clear, a 
keen student of economics and social 
problems, and widely read in a variety of 
fields of human interest; and he has a 
style that is not only clear but at times 
distinguished. Dissenting radically from 
some of the author’s positions, we wel- 
come a book so sincere, able, and frank, 
so humane in its treatment of problems 
too often discussed in the abstract. 

As an engineer and a successful execu- 
tive Mr. Flanders has a good deal of con- 
fidence in machines and the processes 
which now find expression through human 
control of machines. But he recognizes 
that we are face to face with a serious 
crisis. Our civilization has reached a 
point at which disintegrating forces have 
become plain, and “the weak spot in our 
defenses is in the economic sector.” He 
therefore discusses the ways in which 
production and distribution and consump- 
tion of the products of our mechanized 
industry can be stabilized and increased in 
volume and the periodic business depres- 
sions eliminated. He believes that by in- 
telligent planning we can attain a standard 
of living that is “high, broadly distributed, 
and free from severe fluctuations.” 

So stated, the thesis of the book may 
seem to be one more claim made by an 
enthusiastic supporter of our present 
economic order and its mechanized proc- 
esses. But Mr. Flanders shows that he 
is well aware of the indictment that can 
be made out by critics of that order, and 
equally well aware of the clear risk we are 
running of a total collapse of our civiliza- 
tion if we do not now proceed to make 
drastic modifications. In the course of 
the book we are offered a proposal of 
which something very practical may well 
come in the months ahead. This is that 
there should be a competent, representa- 
tive body of men, of a standing to ensure 
ow ee 

Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the necessary respect for their work and 
their possible conclusions, who would 
make an exhaustive study of all proposals 
for economic reform, in each case taking 
into account the many aspects of the gen- 
eral situation. There should be at least 
tentatively an assignment of responsi- 
bility for various factors in our present 
economic maladjustments, so that con- 
structive programs could be worked out 
for the various groups involved in con- 
formity with their responsibility. No in- 
terest or group should be overlooked— 
farming, manufacture, transportation, sell- 
ing, individuals, corporations, banks, gov- 
ernment agencies, the consumer. Of 
course there are men now investigating 
these problems, but their endeavors are 
largely unco-ordinated, and they should 
be enlisted in a national inquiry, given 
large powers, and supported by a general 
recognition of the following facts: First, 
that we can meet the physical demands of 
any program of general human better- 
ment for material well-being. This faith 
of the engineer in what his machines can 
make possible must, however, be sup- 
ported by the intelligence, energy, and 
good-will of his fellows; it is clear that 
good-will has greatly increased, in the 
form of a sense of community of interest 
between capital (ownership of machines) 
and labor, and we are justified in believ- 
ing it is capable of further development. 
Second, that we can not afford to neglect 
the task of making far-reaching plans, 
for if we do neglect it the whole structure 
of our civilization will probably collapse. 
Third, that we have a favorable environ- 
ment for our enterprise, for we have a 
large, varied, and self-contained country, 
a wide range of resources, and such en- 
vironmental diversity as sharpens our 
ingenuity and challenges our skill; we 
have a people drawn from various races, 
modified by diverse environments, and yet 
actually bound together by a strong sense 
of unity. 

Mr. Flanders contrasts the Russian 
economic planning with that which he be- 
lieves may meet our needs. The Russians 
have for centuries been used to autocratic 
control from above, and they lived, long 
before the revolution, under a system 
which gave them experience of communal 
organization, with all the subordination of 
the individual which is now so prominent 
a feature of their life. Their fundamental 
satisfactions, where they find any, are 
centered round a set program which in- 
volves for those who understand it a will- 
ing asceticism and for the masses a silent 
acceptance of a routine that brings few 
rewards. There the satisfactions which 
come through the sense of social solidarity 
have been magnified as compensations for 
other satisfactions which have been elim- 
inated or ignored. For us in America 


“there is little hope in this simplification 
of the art of living.”’ We call for “a range 
of satisfactions of more breadth and 
depth.” We cherish individuality in 
achievement, in satisfaction. While “they 
are attempting to build up a predesigned 
industrial mechanism for a standardized 
existence, we are concerned with com- 
prehending and controlling, or adapting 
ourselves to, a vital, expanding, proliferat- 
ing complex of ideas, improvements, dis- 
coveries, and changes of relationship and 
value.” , 

In all his discussions Mr. Flanders keeps 
before him the criticisms which are 
leveled at our methods and our depend- 
ence on machines. He admits that the 
possibilities in the machines we own are 
not being realized in a broad spread of 
physical well-being; witness the condition 
of our textile workers, who even in pros- 
perous times do not share in the benefits 
of the machines they tend. He admits 
that a much larger flow of goods could be 
produced to meet the needs of consumers; 
that the present flow of goods through the 
channels of production and distribution is 
too irregular; that we appear to be too 
dependent for prosperity on a condition 
of continuous expansion at a rate always 
accelerating; that rapid changes in ma- 
chinery result in unemployment for those 
who can not learn new. processes or are 
no longer needed; that we seem to depend 
upon an increasing foreign trade; that we 
are wasting our natural resources, that 
mass production has robbed the things we 
daily use of the beauty and distinctive- 
ness which once characterized hand-made 
articles, and that machines have brought 
purchasing power to people who lack taste 
and judgment so that the markets are 
flooded with ugly things; that our contact 
with primitive races forces upon them 
machine-made objects and thus robs them 
of the vital experiences of craftmanship; 
that industry based upon machines de- 
personalizes the relations between em- 
ployed and employer, destroys the self- 
reliance of the worker, introduces the 
poison of fear into his life, and brings 
into being forces which are destructive of 
the family. 

The author is sure that even the worst of 
our ills at their worst do not compare in 
actual severity with those of medieval 
and ancient times, but instead of elaborat- 
ing this defense he proceeds to the more 
important question how we can progress 
from our present position. 

One interesting chapter analyzes the 
satisfactions which belong to the rich and 
happy life, leading to the conclusion that 
“the full triumph of the human spirit lies 
in preserving all the values in all possible 
experiences.” It is to secure these values 
to all that he would like to see more in- 

(Continued on page 1378) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Good Minister 


Our at. Shizuoka, 
Japan, and Two of His Children 


CPENING SESSION OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CONVENTION OF THE 
G.S.S.A. 


Fifty church school workers gathered 

at Grace-Messiah Church in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Saturday evening, Oct. 17. There 
was all the cheerfulness and enthusiasm 
which usually characterize such gather- 
ings. The “Convention Broadcast” which 
was on the program revealed the la- 
tent talent of Albert H. Homans as an- 
nouncer, and the skill of eight different 
people in saying something interesting and 
significant in exactly five minutes, “no 
more and no less.” 
The State Sunday School Associations 
of Maine, Iowa, Massachusetts and New 
York, were, represented and four local 
schools spoke through their directors. 
A microphone bearing the initials G. S. 
S. A., and Mr. Homans’ use of signal 
chimes and pet phrases of the radio 
announcers, gave a semblance of the real 
thing. 

At the close of the program the Buffalo 
friends served refreshments and an hour 
of gayety followed. Dr. and Mrs. Swift 
and their helpers made every one feel at 
home, and the delegates went to their 
rooms happy in the anticipation of the 
Sunday services. The Recommendations 
Committee remained for a serious session 
over their important task. 

* * 


FIGURES AT BUFFALO 


Annual Convention of the G. S. S. A. 

From the treasurer’s report given at 
Buffalo it appears that during the past 
year the G. 8. 8S. A. budget has been a 
little more than ten thousand dollars. It 
has been balanced by a gift of two thou- 
sand dollars from the General Convention, 
plus contributions from schools and from 
interested individuals, plus gifts from 
State Conventions and State Sunday 
School Associations, plus interest on 


funds, with some trespassing on the funds 
themselves. 

In addition, the Association has raised 
for missions and philanthropy $4,608.39, 
which has been paid out as follows: 

Into the treasury of the General Con- 
vention: For Teresawa salary, $970. 
For Suffolk School (support and repairs), 
$1,500. For China Child Welfare, $798.39. 
Total, $3,268.39. 

Into the treasury of the W. N. M. A.: 
For Downing salary, $1,000. Inman’s 
Chapel Summer School, $800. ‘Total, 
$1,300. 

Into the treasury of the Y. P. C. U.: 
Pledge at Convention, $25. One child 
at Oxford Camp, $20. Total, $45. 


* & 


FIELD WORK DURING THE PAST 
YEAR 


Reports given at Buffalo in annual con- 
vention show that during the past year 
our workers have been present at twelve 
State Conventions, in each case sitting 
in with the state officers of the Sunday 
School Association to help in planning the 
work. An equal number of states plus 
the Province of Ontario and the District 
of Columbia have had visits in local 
schools. Our workers have participated 
in the Institutes at Ferry Beach and Mur- 
ray Grove, in the Vermont trip covering 
five parishes, and in four Institutes spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association. The members of the Execu- 
tive Board and the full-time workers, Dr. 
Earle and Miss Yates, have covered these 
appointments. President Ratcliff at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
R. E. A., and made contacts at Atlanta, 
Ga., Rocky Mount, N. C., and the Suf- 
folk School. 
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INSTITUTE AWARDS 


Two kinds of credit are given at the 
Summer Institutes. Diplomas are award- 
ed for a course under the direction of the 
G.S. 8. A. This is a three years’ course. 
Look back at the item on this page for Sept. 
26 and read how many diplomas have 
been awarded at the different institutes. 
Standard credit is also given under the 
direction of the Leadership Training De- 
partment of the International Council of 
Religious Education. This credit may be 
earned in local classes, and each year an 
increasing number of students are working 
toward the Standard diploma. Each 
credit given in this way means ten periods 
of fifty minutes each of class work, and 
outside study under the direction of the 
teacher. At our Summer Institutes dur- 
ing the past five years, standard credits 
have been awarded as follows: Ferry Beach 
387, Galesburg 48, Southern (Camp Hill 
and Chattanooga) 31, Murray Grove 21. 


PLANS OF THE MAINE SUNDAY 
SCHOCL ASSCCIATICN 


This live state association has chosen 
as its goals for the coming year: Improve- 
ment in worship programs, more projects 
and study in world friendship, parent edu- 
cation. They are writing Miss Bowen for 
a new girl in the Blackmer Home to suc- 
ceed the one to whom they have given 
help for several years. They are recom- 
mending all schools to have a Ferry Reach 
night, and are promoting other plans for 
a wider interest in that center of leader- 
ship training and inspiration. 

The new field worker, Mrs. Anna 
Rheiner, is bringing enthusiasm and de- 
votion to her task. She will be backed by 
a board of officers who are all specialists 
in the field of religious education. Our 
advice is, ‘“Keep your eyes on Maine.” 

cy RS 
FCLKS AND FACTS 


Rey. George Thorburn at Middletown, 
N. Y., is putting on a challenging program 
in religious education. Various devices 
are being used to encourage attendance. 
A parent-teacher meeting was held on 
Oct. 9, with Mr. Richard Bird, Jr., as 
speaker. On the following day Mr. Bird 
kept office hours at the church to meet 
parents with questions, and on Oct. 11 
he installed the teachers and officers of 
the church school. 


During the sessions of the Indiana 
Convention a young man who had been 
brought up in thechurch and Sundayschool 
was killed in an automobile accident. 
Miss Yates took over Mr. McDavitt’s 
part in the Y. P. C. U. meeting Sunday 
night, that he might give the time to the 
bereaved family. 


The sympathy of all our workers goes 
out to Mr. and Mrs. Louis Smith of 
Brooklyn, Pa., in the loss of their son of 
twelve years through an injury received 
on the ball field. Mrs. Smith was for 
several years president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sunday School Association. 


Miss Yates was at the Indiana Con- 
vention on Oct. 3, and Miss Andrews: 
spoke at the New Hampshire Convention 
on Oct. 5. This growing custom of plac- 
ing national workers on the state programs: 
promotes the co-operation we are all try- 
ing to secure. 

Excellent material for the discussion of 
prohibition in a young people’s group may 
be secured from the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, 14 Beacon St., Boston, at 
10 cents a copy. It is No. 4 in a series 
issued for young people’s groups. 

Mr. Forrest Knapp, in charge of Leader- 
ship Training for the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, spoke at Buf- 
falo on Monday afternoon, Oct. 19, bring- 
ing the greetings of his association. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS WOMEN MEET 


The Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Association of Illinois met in convention 
Saturday, Sept. 16, at Hoopeston. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
state president, Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, at 
8.30 a. m. An address of welcome was 
given by Mrs. Sibbitt of Hoopeston, and 
responded to by the vice-president, Mrs. 
C. A. Lefler. 

Reports were read and accepted, ses- 
sional committees were then appointed, 
and the session adjourned to take part in 
the Church Convention program. 

The Friendship Luncheon was held at 
the Presbyterian church, with Miss Yates 
of the General Sunday School Association 
and Mrs. Lucy D. Baldwin of Elgin as 
speakers. ' 

At 3 p. m. all reassembled to hear 
stirring address by Dr. Cary of Tokyo. 
The final business of the Women’s As- 
sociation followed, with reports of the 
Resolutions, Recommendations and Cre- 
dentials and Nominating Committees. 

Roll call showed fifteen parishes rep- 
resented, forty-seven delegates, nine min- 
isters and seven visitors. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
Pye ar 
NEW YORK WCMEN CONVENE 


Following the custom of the last few 
years, three groups of Universalist women 
in the state of New York have united on 
Women’s Day in a program of business 
and inspiration—the Women’s Aid As- 
sociation of the state, the Metropolitan 
Alliance, and the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society. 

Mrs. H. B. Morrell of Canton was pre- 
siding chairman. 

The Convention was held in Herkimer, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, and there was 
alargeattendance. Following the business 
session of the State Women’s Aid at nine 
o’clock, Mrs. George Friedrich of Erook- 
lyn presided for the Metropolitan Alliance, 
and gave a report of the work. 

At eleven o’clock the official call was 
given for the annual meeting of the W. U. 
M. S., the president, Mrs. Imogene 
‘Zoller, presiding. 

Reports of all special superintendents 
were particularly encouraging, and the 
membership chairman reported that Owen 
D. Young had become a Patron by giving 
a Memorial Membership in honor of his 
mother, Ida Brandow Young. The re- 
port also gave twenty-six life members; 
‘eleven members-at-large; 559 members of 
‘Circles. 

A new Clara Barton Guild was reported 
organized in Little Falls. 

Besides the regular quotas, contribu- 
tions have been made toward the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Endowment Fund and 
for much Social Service work. A girl’s 


scholarship for Camp Hill has been pledged 
for four years from the Watertown Circle, 
from the Maud Harmon Reed Memorial 
Fund, in addition to the one given by the 
State. 

A Friendship Luncheon was served to 
about one hundred and_ twenty-five 
women, Mrs. Sarah Newell of Little Falls 
acting as toastmistress. 

Three splendid addresses were given at 
the afternoon session—Mrs. Henry R. 
Rose of Newark, N. J., speaking on “Pi- 
oneers of Universalism,’ Rev. Maude 
Lyon Cary of Tokyo, Japan, on “Golden 
Hours in Japan,’ and Rev. Lyman Ward 
on “Camp Hill.” 

We were especially happy to welcome 
Mrs. Cary to our Convention, as she was 
formerly a member of the official board of 
the W. U. M.S. 


** * 


MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Minnesota held its annual 
convention at the Rochester church on 
October first and second, Mrs. John W. 
Carter, president, presiding. 

The meeting on Thursday opened with 
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a devotional service led by Mrs. Gladyce 
Jurgenson of Owatonna. 

Mrs. Case, president of the Rochester 
society, cordially welcomed the forty 
members attending, Mrs. Carter respond- 
ing. 

After appointment of convention com- 
mittees, and reports of various chairmen 
and societies, the meeting resolved into 
something of a Clara Barton memorial, 
being blessed with the presence of Miss 
Marion Sloan of Rochester, who in her 
girlhood knew Miss Barton, and who re- 
lated experiences of that friendship. 

A fitting climax to the afternoon was the 
report of the endowment fund chairman, 
Mrs. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis. 

On Friday, after a delightful breakfast 
served at the Kahler Hotel, we had the 
privilege of listening to an entertaining 
and enlightening talk by Mrs. Benjamin 
T. Terry of Rochester on “An Interesting 
Experience in Peking.” 

After adjournment to the church the new 
officers were elected, Mrs. Carter intro- 
ducing the new board and bespeaking 
our help as in the past. 

The National Organization wishes to add 
that the report of Mrs. Marion D. Shutter 
of the Clara Barton Endowment Fund 
showed that Minnesota had “‘gone over 
the top” in meeting its $1,000 suggested 
quota. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
S. D. Rawson 

In spite of depressions, church exten- 
sion work in the Y. P. C. U. goes on. We 
haven’t said much about it yet, but here 
is the situation. 

Some of us thought, and still think, 
that in a short time things will pick up 
and we shall again ride on the crest of 
the wave. That time hasn’t arrived as 
yet, and consequently people are a bit 
dubious about spending or giving. 

This year our Young People’s Christian 
Union has set $1,500 as the goal to be 
reached in the Church Extension Program. 
It may seem to some that $1,500 is a lot 
of money to try to raise at the present 
time, but it is fully believed that the sum 
will be realized. 

It doesn’t seem as though any union 
would want to cut its quota when one stops 
to think of the fine work that is done 
with the money raised for this purpose. 
To some Church Extension may mean a 
department or branch that ‘“‘we have to 
give $25 to,” or whatever the sum may 
be. To others, it means the thrill and 
feeling of satisfaction that comes by giving 
to a good cause. When we think of the 
good work that is done in Texas and Japan, 
we should fully realize that it is a good 
cause. 

It ought to mean something to each 


union to be able to say that its quota 
had been filled. It is true that we had 
rather see the actual work that our money 
is doing—that is human nature. But 
when the work is in Japan or Texas and 
we can’t actually see what is taking place, 
the only things left to do are to read every 
available report, have discussions concern- 
ing the work, find out about the work that 
is going on in each of these places, one 
in our own country and one across the 
water. 

Every unioner should be able to talk 
about our missionary endeavors, under- 
stand them, and, above all let Church 
Extension mean something more to him 
than the giving of a specified amount of 
money before a certain date. 

Let’s make a resolution to go over the 
top for Church Extension, bearing in 
mind the fact that we are helping to put 
over one of the finest pieces of work at- 
tempted by any organization of our kind, 
and that with the help and co-operation of 
every member it is bound to be a success. 
By co-operation we mean actually getting 
into the game, feeling the spirit move, 
feeling the urge to do a good thing and 
then buckling down and doing it. 

If every unioner should pay $1.20, that 
is 10 cents per month, the Y. P. C. U. 
would go over the top with ease. Every 
union should plan to give. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. C. H. Pennoyer has been elected 
Superintendent of Churches for Vermont 
and Quebec. 


Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has entered a sanitarium in that 
city, for a period of real rest after a hard 
year. Supplies will fill his pulpit until he 
is able to return toit. Rev. F. C. Leining, 
D.D., preached for him on Sunday, Oct. 18. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Philadelphia 
was in Boston on Oct. 14 and delivered an 
eloquent address before the Boston Uni- 
versity Conference on Preaching. He was 
the guest of the Boston Editors’ Club at 
luncheon. He spent some time at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters: calling on old 
friends. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary are now living 
at 87 Ridgeway Road, Medford, Mass. 


Rev. Maude L. Cary preached at Nor- 
wood, Mass., on Oct. 11. 


Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., of 
Lewiston, Maine, called at Headquarters 
Monday, Oct. 19. 

Among the callers at Headquarters 
last week were Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
and Rey. Helene Ulrich. 


The Northfield (Mass.) Herald printed 
in full a discourse by Rev. C. C. Conner 
given in the South Church, Northfield, 
Octa2. 

Rev. H. L. Canfield, D. D., of Greens- 
boro, N. C., was the speaker at the meet- 
ing of the local branch of the American 
Association of University Women in 
Centenary Church, Winston-Salem, on 
Oct. 15. Dr. Canfield’s subject was 
“Youth and Religion.” : 

Mrs. John W. Overstreet of Bristow, 
Oklahoma, recently returned to her home 
after a three months’ visit to California. 
While there she attended a service in the 
Universalist church in Pasadena, and 
called on Dr. Nash at his home in Los 
Angeles. 

By the will of the late Sarah R. Butman 
of Peabody the church in Salem, Mass., 
will receive the gift of $1,000. 


Preachers placed by the State Superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts on Sunday, 
Oct. 18, were the following: Mr. Emerson 
S. Schwenk at New Bedford; Mr. Car] A. 
Storm at Quincy; Rev. John B. Reardon 
at Provincetown; Mr. C. Leslie Curtice 
at Chelsea; Rev. Howard D. Spoerl at 
North Weymouth; Rev. Andrew J. Tors- 
leff at Southbridge; Rev. S.G. Ayres, D.D., 
at Norwood; Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., 
at Lowell; Mr. Robert H. Lewis at Leomin- 
ter; Rev. C. H. Pennoyer at Orange; Rev. 
H. L. Buzzell at South Acton; Rev. Ed- 
ward Ellis at Warwick; and Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., at South Weymouth. 


and Interests 


California 
Hollywood.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
“Faith Extension” preacher. After con- 
siderable planning and preparation, Sun- 


day evening services were begun Oct. 4 


at 1801 Garfield Place. As the Los 
Angeles church does not hold Sunday eve- 
ning services, the minister is free to con- 
duct this extension activity. Members of 
the Los Angeles church have not been urged 
to attend the new services, as it is desired 
to make the venture an experiment in the 
preaching service as an instrument of 
opening up new territory for Universal- 
ism. Twenty-five people constituted the 
congregation of the first evening, only one 
of them being a member of the Los An- 
geles Church. At the close of the meet- 
ing, an informal conference revealed live 
interest in the message and encourage- 
ment for development of the activity. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Our Fortnightly Club started its 
fall activities with a dinner and social at 
the Better Inn, to which the husbands of 
the members were invited. The first 
regular meeting was held Tuesday eve- 
ning, Sept. 29, at the home of Mrs. J. C. 
Dinwoodie. Mrs. Dinwoodie and Mrs. 
Jesse Lyon were the hostesses. The first 
event planned by the Fortnightly is a 
food sale, Friday, Oct. 28, Mrs. Archie F. 
Nash in charge. On Dec. 1 the club will 
hold an Oriental supper and bazaar. The 
general chairman is Mrs. Winder and the 
supper chairman Mrs. F. A. Mooney. The 
first fall meeting of the Ladies’ Social 
Union was held at the church Wednesday 
afternoon, Sept. 16. This meeting was 
also a farewell party to Mrs. E. P. Lowell, 
a faithful worker who leaves to make her 
home in Montpelier, Vt. On behalf of 
the Union, the president, Mrs. E. G. 
Childs, presented Mrs. Lowell with a 
handbag. Refreshments were served. On 
Wednesday, Oct. 14, the Ladies’ Social 
Union held a regular meeting and house 
warming in the new home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Line. A rummage sale will be 
held by the Union on Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct. 80 and 31. The first fall meet- 
ing of the teachers and officers of the 
church school was held at the church 
Wednesday. evening, Sept. 9. Supper 
was served by Mrs. E. L. Davis and Mrs. 
F. A. Mooney. Following the usual dis- 
cussion of school problems, the superin- 
tendent, Mr. C. H. Line, and the pastor, 
Rev. F. A. Mooney, voiced the unanimous 
regret of the school in losing three faithful 
workers—two teachers, Mrs. E. P. Lowell 
and Miss Christine Yule, and Robert 
Lowell, secretary. Mrs. Lowell was given 
a desk set, Miss Yule a silk umbrella and 
Robert Lowell a set of military brushes. 


Among Our Churches 


Christine is now a student at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and Robert at’ Dart- 
mouth. The next meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Ellen S. Lesch Wednesday, 
Oct. 7. A delicious supper was served by 
the hostess and Mrs. Edwin Sharratt. A 
complete outline of special services, social 
activities and parties for the coming year 
was submitted by the superintendent, 
Mr. C. H. Line. Mr. Line announced 
that a portion of each meeting would be 
devoted to teacher training, conducted by 
the pastor, who will use as a text “Case 
Studies for Teachers of Religion,’ by 
Goodwin B. and Gladys H. Watson. This. 
is our third year of an interdenominational 
church school institute. The first ses- 
sion, Oct. 8, was very satisfactory. All 
meetings are held in Palmer, three at the 
Congregational church and three at St. 
Paul’s. The pastor of St. Paul’s is serv- 
ing as president this year. 
Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
pastor. At the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cummins the Universalist and Unitarian 
trustees met in the afternoon of Sunday, 
Oct. 11, for a five o’clock tea. The occa- 
sion was the first of its kind, so far as we 
know. Designed to bring about closer 
friendships and co-operative programs, it 
may lead to the founding of a joint liberal 
center or-centers in other parts of the city. 
This first gathering accomplished much and 
we wonder why it was never attempted 
before. Both churches first conferred 
with their particular headquarters to 
ascertain just what had been done by the 
Committees on Comity and Unity of the 
national bodies. Both read cordial letters 
from their respective denominational lead- 
ers. An interchange of questions and 
answers enlightened us all in matters per- 
taining to the history, beliefs, great 
characters, traditions and literature of 
each of the churches. We discussed the 
conditions of the two local churches, what 
we might accomplish together and sep- 
arately. It was decided to unite our 
forces in bringing outside noted speakers 
to the city this winter, to have our vari- 
ous auxiliary organizations exchange in- 
vitations for meetings, and appoint a 
committee of six (three from each church) 
to study the possibility of founding a new 
liberal center in another section of the 
city. The meeting adjourned to give the 
Unitarian friends an opportunity to go 
through our newly arranged and newly 
decorated church, of which we are natu- 
rally very proud. 


: Wisconsin 
Monroe.—Rey. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. Sunday morning audiences have ~ 
been encouraging, and splendid interest 
has been manifested in all departments. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society meets twice a 
month, and is planning a Christmas bazaar, 
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which has become a well-established an- 
nual affair in this church. We have an 
excellent Sunday school, and a corps of 
workers who are efficient. and dependable. 
Recently a young men’s class has been 
organized by Mrs. Lida Ludlow. The 
pastor has just issued the first copy of 
“The Monroe Universalist,’ and expects 
to continue its publication each month. 
At the reception given the pastor and 
family, on Sunday evening, Oct. 4, a 
large company was present. The Monroe 
Evening Times said: ‘(One hundred mem- 
bers and friends assembled in the Univer- 
salist church Sunday evening for the re- 
ception accorded Dr. Luther Riley Robin- 
son and family, who recently moved here 
from Racine. In connection with the re- 
ception women of the church served sup- 
per. Preceding the reception program, a 
social gathering filled the parish hall and 
Burton Lynch’s orchestra played popular 
music. The orchestra also played through- 
out the dinner hour. Carl Storck ren- 
dered two piano selections. Those serv- 
ing on the reception committee included: 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Stillman, Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Kohli, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Treat and 
Mrs. Nellie Hodges. Mr. Stillman was 
toastmaster and represented the board of 
trustees. After a few remarks he in- 
troduced Miss Harriet Corson, who ex- 
tended to Dr. and Mrs. Robinson and Miss 
Julia Robinson a cordial welcome to the 
church and community. In a brief re- 
-sponse the pastor spoke of his hopes and 
plans for the coming year. Mrs. Fred 
Treat, parish clerk, called the roll of mem- 
bers. During the evening Mrs. Herman 
Karlen, chorister, led a number of popu- 
‘lar songs, in which all joined, and Mrs. 
Harry Wells sang.” 


* Ox 


NATIONAL BROADCAST FOR COL- 
LEGES 


The Liberal Arts College Movement, 
including representatives of all denomina- 
tions, has arranged in the interest of lib- 
eral arts colleges, which are for the most 
part church-related, a national broadcast 
on November 14, 1931. The broadcast, 
which goes out over 120 stations—perhaps 
the largest hookup ever arranged, will 
include a ten-minute address by President 
Hoover and short talks by Dr. John ist, 
Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, widow 
of Grover Cleveland, and others. The 
second half hour will be given over to the 

_presentation of college interests in nine 
divisions, each covering several states. 
The director of the regional broadcast in 
every case is a president of a Christian 
college. 

This is the first time in history that. the 
case of the small Christian college has been 
presented directly to the entire country 
or that the President of the United States 


has participated in that presentation. 
The economic pressure on our colleges has 
been so great during the depression and 
their relation to the church is so intimate 
that the churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, will welcome this effort to center 
the attention of the country on the claims 
of liberal arts. 

To extend the scope of this interest, 
pastors throughout all the denominations 
are being requested to call attention to 
this broadcast, which begins at 9 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, Nov. 14, and 
either on Nov. 8 or Nov. 15 to place 
special emphasis on Christian education. 
There is no church in the United States 
which does not have a special interest in 
some college near by and of its own de- 
nomination which will be strengthened 
through this national appeal. It is ex- 
pected also that Dr. Fosdick will preach 
on liberal arts on one of these two dates, 
the sermon to be broadcast over a wide 
hookup. 
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WHO’S WHO 
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“ Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
* D.D., is pastor of the Universalist 
* church in Watertown, N. Y. 

Ga Rev. Palfrey Perkins is pastor of 
* the Unitarian church in Buffalo, 
FINS NS 

# Rev. Elmore McNeill McKee is 
* pastor of Trinity Protestant Epis- 
* eopal Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

ey Rev. Tracy M. Pullman is pastor 
* of the Universalist church in Cleve- 
* land, Ohio. 

~ Rev. Fred C. Leining, IBY, IDs ts 
* Superintendent of Universalist 
* Churches in New York State. 

ss Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong 
* is pastor of the South Congrega- 
* tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 

* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1369) 
telligent control of our machines. Trans- 
lating some of his terms, we may say that 
he classifies the satisfactions of life as 
follows: physical welfare and the pleasures 
of a body that functions well; the sense of 
well-being accompanying good work of 
any kind; the enlargement of the person- 
ality through developing and conserving 
the contacts with life, through discovery 
of novelty, and through adventure; actual 
achievement, preferably in the exercise 
of creative powers; social bonds “‘by which 
one lends his strength to many and the 
many support the one;” esthetic satis- 
factions; and finally the assurance of a 

worthy place in an ordered universe. 
There are times when we question the 
author’s generalizations, and we regret 
his misunderstanding of “mysticism,” 
an occasional obscurity (as in the footnote 


to page 238), a loose use of phrases which 
represent an unscientific outlook—‘‘the 
course of history,” the “blind course of 
events,” are cases in point. We dissent 
from his position that “the richness of 
life is outside of us, not within us” (page 
221), and from his statement that ‘‘it is 
vain to speak of the richness of an inner 
life and expect that such riches will in- 
crease through the centuries... .- the 
richness comes in the material accretions 
of the generations.’’ These phrases curi- 
ously contradict his own admission of 
esthetic satisfactions, cosmic integration, 
and enlargements of the personality into his 
list of the durable satisfactions of life. 
We feel that the last chapter, an exposi- 
tion of Spengler and modified tribute to 
his genius, is the weakest in the book. 
We question the judgment (pages 140 and 
150) that we can and should be prosperous 
‘in the face of unfavorable conditions in 
other parts of the world.”? But few re- 
cent books on civilization will prove more 
suggestive and illuminating to the general 
reader than this, and in addition to the 
intellectual stimulus derived from the 
author’s words many readers will find great 
encouragement in the spectacle of a busy 
man of affairs, whose technical studies 
have been primarily in the engineering 
field, rendering so distinct a service in 
analyzing a problem which is now assum- 
ing vast proportions as the major social 
problem of our time. We shall be sur- 
prised if Mr. Flanders does not find him- 
self called upon to make an important 
contribution to the planning for which he 


appeals. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


HOW MAY ANOTHER WORLD WAR 
BE AVERTED? 

A Peace Mass Meeting will be held 
Friday, October 30, at 8 p. m., at Ford 
Hall, Boston. 

Speakers: Devere Allen, editor of the 
World To-morrow, Bishop William 1% 
Anderson, John Haynes Holmes, New 
York City, Samuel Guy Inman, Columbia 
University. The Florida Jubilee Singers 
will sing. Admission free, 


Notices 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewed license of Edwin W. Grilley for one 
year. Accepted Rev. Lorenzo D. Case on transfer 


from Massachusetts. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 


ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 31st annual session of the Alabama Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Camp Hill, Ala., Oct. 30 and 31, and Nov. 1, 
for the purpose of hearing reports, electing officers, 
and transacting any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
A meeting of the New York State Fellowship 
Committee was held at Herkimer, Nex ps Octal, 
1931, and the following business transacted: 
Rev. Wayland L. Beers, an ordained clergyman of 
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the Unitarian denomination heretofore licensed, was 
admitted to ful: fellowship. 

The application of Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, an 
ordained clergyman of the Unitarian denomination, 
was held until the next meeting of the Committee. 

It was voted not to renew the license heretofore 
granted E. J. L. Bisson. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
# ce 
CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The California Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church will hold their annual 
convention Sunday afternoon, November 1, 1931, at 
the First Universalist Church in Pasadena, Calif. 

Mary Gaylord, Secretary-Treasurer. 
* * 


POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts Coliege in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
‘The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 


Obituary 


Mrs. C. O. Burke 


Mrs. Nellie Bunn Burke, wife of Dr. C. O. Burke, 
died at her home in Atlanta, Ill., August 30, after an 
illness of almost two years. 

Mrs. Burke was a foster granddaughter of Rev. 
D. P. Bunn, a pioneer of Universalism in Illinois. 

She was always loyal to the Universalist faith, al- 
though she lived in a community where there was no 
liberal church. 

She was a constant reader of the Christian Leader, 
and derived much pleasure and benefit from its pages. 

Mrs. Burke was a graduate of Lombard College, 
and a member of Pi Beta Phi sorority. 

During her illness her fortitude was remarkable, 
reflecting the faith that was in her own soul. 

Burial was in Greenwood Cemetery, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


Mrs. J. K. McKenzie 


Mrs. J. K. MeKenzie of Rumford, Maine, died 
recently after a long illness. A lifelong and active 
Universalist, she was deeply interested in the Chris- 
tian Leader and read it up to the very last. 


Mrs. Caroline Adams Chase 


Mrs. Caroline Adams Chase, 100 years old, widow 
of Jefferson Chase, died October 11, at her home in 
Portland, Maine, after a short illness. She was born 
at Canaan, Vt., and went to Portland fifty-one years 
ago from Orange, Mass. She was a member of the 
Church of the Messiah, Universalist, and until her 
last illness had been very active. 

She leaves a daughter, Miss Eva M. Chase of Port- 
land, and a son, Lyle B. Chase of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Catherine McKenzie 


After a long period of failing health, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Brown McKenzie of Rumford, Maine, died 
‘September 19, 1931. 

Mrs. McKenzie was born in St. Stephens, N. B., 
and was the daughter of the Hon. James Brown, 
Surveyor General of New Brunswick, and a pioneer 
Universalist of that section. 

She received her education in St. Stephens, and was 
married there to John Kenneth McKenzie in 1885. 
A few years later they moved to Rumford, where 
Mr. McKenzie became one of the pioneer merchants. 

Mrs. McKenzie was one of the first members of 
the Church of Our Father, Universalist, and it was 
said of her that she was never absent from her pew, 
unless providentially hindered. She had held prac- 
tically every office in the various church organiza- 
tions. 

Though frail in body, Mrs. McKenzie possessed 
a very vigorous spirit and keen intellect; she never 
lost her interest in world affairs, nor her faith that 
Love and Truth will finally prevail. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, at the Church of Our Father 
on September 21. Mrs. Angus Neal, an only daugh- 
ter, and Mr. Neal, accompanied her body to St. 
‘Stephens, where it was laid to rest among her loved 
ones. 


Crackling 


Georgie Lawyer (to colored prisoner): 
“Well, Rastus, so you want me to defend 
you. Have you any money?” 

Rastus: ‘No suh, I hain’t got no money, 
but I got a 1922 model Fo’d cah.” 

Lawyer: “Well, you can raise some 
money on that. Now, let’s see—just what 
do they accuse you of stealing?” 

Rastus: “A 1922 Fo’d cah.”—Trumbull 
Cheer. 


‘“Where’s old Bill been lately? I haven’t 
seen him for months.” 
“What? Haven’t you ’eard? He’s got 


three years for stealin’ a car.” 

“What did he want to steal a car for? 
Why didn’t he buy one an’ not pay for 
it, like a gentleman!’’—The Outspan. 

* * 

“O George,” she gurgled as she cuddled 
closer, ‘I wonder how any one could say 
that absence makes the heart grow fond- 
er?” 

“T guess,” replied George, “that must 
mean the absence of a third party.”— 
Stray Stories. 

“I haven’t been any happier with 
plenty of money,’ says Mr. Dreiser, 
“than I was when I didn’t know where the 
next month’s rent was coming from.” 
But, oh, the difference to the landlady.— 
Detroit News. 

“Surely you’re not the big boy who 
lived next door to me when I was a little 
girl?” 

“No; I’m the little boy who lived next 
door to you when you were a big girl.” — 
Exchange. 

ee SE 

Voices in the dead of night in the dorm: 

“Wake up, quick, wake up!” 

i Oanatee 

“Why not?” 

“Ain’t sleeping.” — Northwestern Purple 
Parrot. 

* * 

The dead man flew at him when he was 
being hoisted into the patrol and Kowa- 
leski was bitten first in the leg and then 
badly in the left hand.—Springfield (Mass.) 
Union. 

* Ox 

Well, at last we know what has become 
of all the strong, silent men that the talkies 
put out of the movies. They’ve become 
witnesses in these racket probes.—Judge. 

* * 

Abie: “Papa, vat is science?” 

Papa: “‘My, how could you be so stupid? 
Science is dose things vat says, ‘No 
Smoking.’ ”’—Hxchange. 

* x 

Yet nobody suggests that the building 
trades could benefit by burning a third of 
this year’s new houses.—Duluth Herald. 

* * i 

A medical report shows insanity is de- 
creasing. This may be due to the fact 


that many persons who were considered 
crazy several years ago are now able to 
smile and say, “I told you so.”’—Life. 

A jazz band composed of Indians was 
heard on the radio the other night. Its 
players whooped and yelled like wild 
white men.—Life. 

* * 

An increase in crime is reported in Lon- 
don. It’s hard to fix the blame, Great 
Britain being without Prohibition.—Og- 
den Standard-Times. 

* OF 

“Women aren’t inferior to men; they 
just think they are,” says Dr. Olga Knopf. 
Show us one, for instance.—Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

* o* 

The annual prize for faint praise, says 
the Record Chronicle, Denton, Tex., goes 
to the booster who said flying is now as 
safe as walking. 

* * 

“T’m going to spank you when I get you 
home, Jane.” 

“You would, Mother. 
type.’’—Life. 


You’re just the 


* * 


It seems that every time we have to get 
down to brass tacks the darned things are 
resting point upward.—Thomaston Times. 

* * 
WOMAN BETTER AFTER 
SWALLOWING POISON 
—Portland (Me.) Press- Herald. 


/THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
- Bible Society 
41 Bromfield §:. Coston 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard & Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

6. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7, The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cioth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Un versalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. Sz 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LIL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 


A ceeowerey School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
_ast.. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50. °* 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME! 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOv" 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO: 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy e: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi+ 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and: 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able- 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides- 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a. 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rear 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College | 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil’ 
up your own institution. 


Embodies Every Modern Feature in Dictionary Making 


New Universal “Graphic” Dictionary #3" 


Includes Thousands of New Words in Aviation, Radio, and Other 
Fields of Present-Day Activities that have recently come into use 


Encyclopedic Contents 


Contains Synonyms and 
Antonyms, Mythological 
and Classical Names, 
Terms used in Commerce 
and Law, Tables of 
Weights, Measures and 
Money, Christian Names, 
Parts of Speech, Prefixes 
and Suffixes, Forms of Ad- 
dress, Abbreviation, etc. 


Shows at a Glance 
How to divide each word 
into syllables, whether or 
not a word begins with a 
capital letter, how to pro- 
nounce each word. 


Also contains an appendix 
containing valuable infor- 
mation, 


Useful in 


HOME, SCHOOL 
and OFFICE 


Large, Clear Type with Thumb Index, Durably Bound 
in Red Simulated Leather, Semi-Flexible, Red Edges 


mywherefor ONE DOLLAR 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE :: 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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